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THE ROLE OF THE CORTEGIANO IN THE SECOND PART 
OF DON QUIJOTE 


JoserH G. Fuciia 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


It is widely conceded that from the 
standpoint of its impact on society 
Castiglione’s Cortegiano is one of the 
greatest books ever written. The Italian 
uomo di virtti, the French honnéte homme, 
the English gentleman, and the Spanish 
caballero, all are patterned after the ideal 
courtier meticulously described in it. To 
Spaniards it proved to be particularly 
attractive because they appear in the 
narrative with greater frequency than 
any of the moderns with the exception 
of the Italians, and are rated as maestri 
della cortegiania,' because Castiglione 
himself lived among them,? and because 
of the highly praised classical transla- 
tion made by Juan Boscan.* 

In the literary field its vogue is re- 
flected in the works of numerous six- 
teenth and seventeenth century writers, 
including Cervantes.‘ Professor Américo 
Castro, in one of the key books dealing 
with Cervantes’ criticism, is one of the 
first scholars to sense the strong rela- 
tionship between the two authors. In 
commenting on the Cervantine attitude 
towards fencing he writes: 


Tal doctrina es tipica del Renacimiento, y la 
hallamos en el Cortesano de Castiglione, reper- 
torio maravilloso de temas renacientes, cuya 
accién sobre Cervantes fué muy sensible 
aunque nadie la haya estudiado.® 


The suggestion made here has been 
carried out by Ernesto Krebs, who un- 
covers many points of contact between 
the Cortegiano and the works of the 
great Spaniard. Though some of them 
are a bit vague and can be cast aside, 
what remains is still very impressive 
and furnishes good concrete evidence of 
the assertion made by Professor Castro. 
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Mr. Krebs sums up the results he has 
obtained in a short paragraph: 


Enel siglo xvu1 Cervantes expande en sus obras 
las disputas habidas en Urbino y de tal manera 
las encara, que pareciera fallar para siempre 
revelando al mismo tiempo la distancia que lo 
separa del Cortesano. Del espiritu que anima 
los discursos del Conde Canosa, del Magnifico 
Juliaén de’ Medici, de Ottavian Fregoso y del 
Bembo, los graves de los Didlogos, que sienten 
con sincero arrebato la grandeza de los temas 
que desarrollan, hasta el tono con que estos 
mismos temas se debaten en Don Quijote, es 
muy claro el cambio. Se apagé el fuego de una 
manera de sentir, y otra manera de ver en con- 
traste, que apuntaba en El Cortesano con 
Gaspar Pallavicino, Nicolé Frigio, Morello 
de Ortona y alguno mds, descubre su sentido 
de la vida con ironia que va hasta la parodia.* 


This brief summing up might have 
been more penetrating had the investi- 
gator limited the scope of his survey to 
Cervantes alone. It is also inevitable 
that his method and the wealth of mate- 
rial he has handled should prevent him 
from catching other relationships that 
are latent in Don Quijote. However, on 
the basis of the additional information 
we now have at our disposal, it would 
seem that the time is ripe for a new 
revaluation of the problem. 


I 


As to the contribution we are about 
to make, it is restricted to the stay of 
the two protagonists on the estate of 
the duke and duchess. As everybody 
knows, during their sojourn there both 
are made victims of a series of burlas, 
which extend from chapter xxx to 
chapter Lv1m in Part Two, and, after an 
interval, also take in chapters Lxix 
and txx. These in themselves do not 
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constitute a genuine innovation inasmuch 
as the first of them is carried out in the 
Princess Micomicona episode. Indeed, 
the Princess Antonomasia episode with 
which the ducal burlas open is nothing 
more than a re-enacting of the Micomi- 
cona matter with some grotesque varia- 
tions. But once the Antonomasia jest 
was consummated the artistic possibili- 
ties of the device were eagerly grasped 
and exploited to the utmost. Neverthe- 
less, though the episodes already men- 
tioned concern cognate materials, the 
motivation that brings about their un- 
folding is radically different. The disen- 
chantment prank and all the others that 
take place on the manor are planned and 
executed directly by the duke and 
duchess or with their connivance and 
approval for no other purpose than to 
provide them with occasions for their 
own amusement. To us twentieth-cen- 
tury readers it seems odd that such 
high-born persons should indulge in such 
trivial pastime, but we must realize that 
it was a common custom during the 
Renaissance. Hence, when Castiglione 
takes cognizance of the practice in the 
second book of his Cortegiano, where he 
discusses it approvingly at considerable 
length and cites numerous examples of 
it,’ he is merely mirroring his age. It is, 
of course, natural that here as elsewhere 
he should qualify his approval with 
observations of a moral or corrective 
character. As to Cervantes, his abundant 
employment of the jest in the continua- 
tion of his novel indicates that he, too, 
was capitalizing on a prevailing fashion. 
Inasmuch as he likewise makes some 
qualifications regarding it, they can pos- 
sibly be used as a means of determining 
his relationship to the Italian writer in 
this particular, and as a basis for fur- 
ther comparison between the two in so 
far as the burlas are concerned. 

Turning to Castiglione we note that, 
among the other things, he informs us 
as to what kinds of burle are likely to be 
most successful. 
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Degli esempii poi n’avemo infiniti, ché ogni di 
ne veggiamo, e tra gli altri molti piacevoli ne 
sono nelle Novelle del Boccaccio, come quelle 
che facevano Brunoe Buffalmacco al suo Calan- 
drino ed a Maestro Simone. . .* 


Now to anyone familiar with the 
Decameron, including Cervantes, who 
was well acquainted what that famous 
collection of short stories, it is evident 
that the type of prank just referred to 
emphasizes amusement at the expense 
of simple-minded or crack-brained indi- 
viduals (Calandrino, Maestro Simone),® 
almost exactly the position of Sancho 
and Don Quijote in relation to the duke 
and duchess and their retainers. Let us 
grant that this much is pure coincidence, 
but even so the Cervantine burla in the 
second part of the book cannot be 
divorced from two other essential ele- 
ments that without exception always 
appear along with it, the noble milieu 
and the courtly pranksters, which willy 
nilly carry us back to the second book 
of the Cortegiano. Although it is obvious 
that in one case (Castiglione) the sub- 
ject-matter remains in a preliminary 
stage pending execution on the part of 
the courtiers, while on the other (Cer- 
vantes) the duke and his household 
actually enact it, we feel that the three- 
fold relationship between the two is a 
fundamental one, and we cannot easily 
brush it aside as ‘pure coincidence.’ 

As we continue in our reading we 
come to suspect that Cervantes may be 
poking fun at the titled élite of his epoch 
for its excessive indulgence in such 
frivolous sport. Our suspicion is eventu- 
ally confirmed by an admission from the 
author himself put into the mouth of the 
pseudo-Cide-Hamete in the midst of the 
episode on the disenchantment of Alti- 
sidora: 


Y dice més Cide Hamete: que tiene para si ser 
tan locos los burladores como los burlados, y 
que no estaban los duques dos dedos de parecer 
tontos, pues tanto ahinco ponian en burlarse 
de dos tontos.'® 
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In consequence of these sarcastic re- 
marks we become more fully conscious 
of the intent of the artist. The whole 
string of the burlas takes on the color 
of a two-pronged satire aimed simul- 
taneously at the two caballerias, the 
andante and the cortesana, as they inter- 
act upon one another, measurably 
heightening the total effect. That under- 
neath the strong language of Cide 
Hamete there is a moral lesson applic- 
able to a group rather than to specific 
individuals may further be gleaned from 
a similar warning voiced in the Corte- 
giano, which may be considered as 
another link between the two sections. 


Avendo dunque il Cortegiano nel motteggiare a 
dir piacevolezze rispetto al tempo, alle persone, 
al grado suo, e di non esser in cid troppo 
frequente (ché in vero da fastidio, tutto il 
giorno, in tutti i ragionamenti, e senza propo- 
sito star sempre su questo) potra essere chia- 
mato faceto. . .1! 


Finally, in chapter Lx, another aristo- 
crat, Antonio Moreno from Barcelona, 
also prepares to indulge in his share of 
burlas, with Don Quijote as his butt. 
The courtly Catalonian host does not act 
rashly, rather he allows his innate re- 
finement to dictate the pattern of his 
jests: 


andaba buscando modos como sin su perjuicio, 
sacase a plaza sus locuras, porque no son burlas 
las que duelen ni hay pasatiempos que valgan 
si son con dafios del tercero. 


The negative definition of the burlas 
which he gives us parallels the negative 
definition supplied by Castiglione: 


E parmi che la burla non sia altro che un in- 
ganno amichevole di cose che non offendano, o 
almen poco. . .@ 


This can be set down as still another 
link in the chain of evidence we have 
been trying to forge, and together with 
the warning link, tends to give further 
weight to the other statements regard- 
ing the burlas. We may add that by plac- 
ing an accent on the moderation of 


Antonio Moreno, a courtier from the 
kingdom of Aragon, and going out of his 
way to express his displeasure at the 
excesses of the duke and duchess, cour- 
tiers from other sections of the peninsula, 
Cervantes doubtless meant to show the 
sharp difference in breeding prevailing 
in the two types." The contrast supple- 
ments the sarcastic opinion just cited 
and overshadows it in importance, 
while at the same time it limits the 
range of the satire. 


II 


Continuing, however, to move within 
our aforementioned ducal cornice, we 
observe that when Don Quijote, on the 
eve of Sancho’s assumption of the 
governorship of the island, takes him 
into his room in order to advise him on 
cémo se habrd de haber en su oficio, contact 
with the Cortegiano is effected once more, 
this time with a section in Book Four, 
devoted to one of the most important 
functions of the courtier, which is to 
act as the intimate adviser of his prince. 
Rather significantly, Castiglione em- 
ploys the term governatore in alluding to 
the latter. Once knight and squire are 
alone Don Quijote proceeds to give 
Sancho the benefit of his wise and sal- 
utory counsel as to how a governor 
should behave, which he divides into 
two segments: documentos que han de 
servir para adornar tu alma (i.e. the alma 
of Sancho) and los que han de servir 
para adorno del cuerpo.* It so happens 
incidentally, that the unusual term 
documentos in the sense of ensefiamientos, 
which is customarily the subject of a 
note in editions of the novel, is em- 
ployed twice in Book tv with the same 
meaning by Castiglione."* As to any 
content-relationship between the advice 
imparted by the courtier to his governa- 
tore and that of Don Quijote to Sancho, 
there is little if any that is easily dis- 
cernible,!*® but anima and corpo aremen- 
tioned several times in this section of the 
Italian treatise. In this connection, our 
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attention is particularly drawn to the 
words when they are cited in a snatch 
of dialogue between Gaspar Pallavicino 
and Ottavian Fregoso. Signor Gaspar 
states: 


Prima che passiate pid avante, vorrei saper che 
cura si deve aver del corpo perché avete detto 
che prima devemo averla di quello che del- 
V’anima. . ."” 


This coincides precisely with the dual 
division adopted by Don Quijote, offer- 
ing us some ground for believing that 
Cervantes might have taken advantage 
of the suggestion and expanded it into 
his celebrated consejos. Thus, Don Qui- 
jote, the caballero andante, by taking on 
this advisory function, temporarily as- 
sumes the role of Don Quijote, caballero 
de la corte, and he does so with a good 
deal of justification, since thanks to his 
alter ego, Alonso Quijano, the hidalgo 
whose culture was a typical product of 
Renaissance education, he was fairly 
well qualified to participate in the normal 
activities that took place in courtly 
circles. He had previously asserted that 
knight-errantry was the repository of all 
knowledge: 


Es una ciencia. . .que encierra en si todas o las 
més ciencias del mundo, a causa que el que la 
profesa ha de ser jurisperito y saber las leyes de 
la justicia distributiva y comutativa, para dar 
a cada uno lo que es suyo y lo que le conviene; 
ha de ser tedlogo. . .ha de ser médico, y princi- 
palmente herbolario,...ha de ser astrélogo, 
. . -ha de saber las matemdticas,. . .ha de saber 
nadar como dicen que nadaba el peje Nicolds o 
Nicolao, ha de saber herrar un caballo y adere- 
zar la silla y el freno. . .¥ 


Though he did not have the opportunity 
of demonstrating these manifold talents, 
he does exemplify his training in the 
humanae litterae many times through- 
out the novel and he does not fail to do 
so at the ducal court, for example, when 
he displays his knowledge of classical art 
and literature, when he quotes from the 
Latin, and when he writes and recites 
his own poetry.'® We are, to be sure, a 
bit surprised in discovering that he 
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really has musical talent, which he dis- 
plays by singing and playing the laid 
or vihuela,** this despite the fact that in 
this respect, too, he had prepared us 
through a prior statement: 


Porque quiero que sepas Sancho que todos o los 
mds cabelleros andantes de la edad pasada eran 
grandes trovadores y grandes misicos: que 
estas habilidades o gracias, por mejor decir, son 
anexas a los enamorados andantes. . .* 


Nevertheless, this unsuspected ability 
makes whatever cortesanta he possesses 
more rounded than heretofore, in keep- 
ing with the accomplishments of the 
ideal courtier presented in the Cortegiano. 


Ill 


Normally, Cervantes freely re-fashions 
what he draws from his models in his 
own picturesque language, but there is at 
least one passage in both of our works 
which shows a strong resemblance in 
thought and wording. We refer specifi- 
cally to the point where the hunt is dis- 
cussed as a means of training for war. 
We read in the Cortegiano: 


Sono ancor molti altri esercizii, i quali benché 
non dependano drittamente dalle arme, pur 
con esse hanno molta convenienzia, e tengono 
assai d’una strenuité virile; e tra questi parmi 
la caccia esser de’ principali, perché ha una 
certa similitudine di guerra; ed é veramente 
piacer da gran signori, e conveniente ad uomo 
di corte, e comprendesi che ancor tra gli 
antichi era in molta consuetudine. . .* 


In like manner, when the duke, in the 
course of the hunt, attempts to refute 
Sancho’s statement that the diversion 
is a needless danger to which kings and 
princes expose themselves, he tells 
Sancho: 


—Antes os engafidis, Sancho...porque el 
ejercicio de la caza de monte es el mds conve- 
niente y necesario para reyes y principes que 
otro alguno. La caza es una imagen de la guerra; 
hay en ella estratagemas, astucias, insidias para 
vencer a su salvo al enemigo; padécense en ella 
frios grandisimos y calores intolerables; menos- 
cfbase el ocio y el suefio, corrobéranse las 
fuerzas, agilitanse los miembros del que la usa, 
y en resolucién, es ejercicic que se puede hacer 
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sin perjuicio de nadie, y con gusto de muchos; 
y lo mejor que él tiene es que no es para todos, 
como es de otros géneros de caza, excepto el 
de la volateria, que también es sélo para reyes 
y grandes sefiores. Asi que joh Sancho! mudad 
de opinién y cuando sedis governador, ocupaos 
de la caza y veréis como os vale un pan por 
ciento.*8 


By regrouping the wording of the 
opening of the Castiglione statement 
and comparing it with the duke’s exor- 
dium, and by establishing a parallelism 
between the details of the two passages, 
we can obtain a better idea as to how 
close they actually are to one another. 
Compare these two passages: 


e tra questi: parmi [l’esercizio] de la caccia esser 
de’ principali e conveniente ad uomo di 
corte. . .perché [la caccia] ha una certa simili- 
tudine di guerra. 


porque el ejercicio de la caza de monte es el 
mds conveniente y necesario para reyes y 
principes. La caza es una imagen de la guerra. 


As to the other details, the phrase, 
strenuttd virile, is largely diluted into 
corrobéranse las fuerzas, agilttanse los 
miembros del que la usa ..., while the 
sense of é veramente piacer da gran signori 
is contained in se puede hacer ... con 
gusto de muchos; y lo mejor que él (i.e. 
ejercicio) tiene es que no es para todos, 
.. es sélo para reyes y grandes sefiores. 
If there is an expenditure of a greater 
number of words in the Cervantine text 
it stems in part from the fact that the 
author has just turned the general term 
caccia into the more concrete caza de 
monte, in which case he may have had 
an eye on Boscdn’s translation where 
caza is bracketed with the term 
monterta.™ In short, there is little in the 
Cortegiano passage that is not incorpo- 
rated into the duke’s refutation. As in 
the case of the burlas and the courtier’s 
advice to his prince, Castiglione’s simple 
recital undergoes dramatization once 
again. 

It is, of course, readily conceded that 
the most striking phrase of the two 
passages, the hunt being an image of 
war, is a commonplace expression, but 
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the relationship of the two is unmistak- 
able in view of the courtly setting and 
verbal likenesses. 

Evidence of the employment of the 
Cortegiano is by no means lacking in the 
first part of Don Quijote, yet, on the 
whole, it might be labelled sporadic and 
incidental. But in the second part, where 
most of the points of contact are con- 
centrated, the stimulus of the Italian 
treatise is more or less continuously 
present, moulding the narrative and 
exerting a powerful influence in the 
elaboration of a goodly section of the 
great masterpiece. Indeed, if a part of 
our thesis is acceptable, namely that 
Cervantes is indebted to Castiglione for 
the procedure followed with respect to 
the ducal burlas, it follows that the 
Cortegiano looms as by far the most 
important single source used in the 
novel. 


NOTES 


1. See Book I, 22 of the Cortegiano. 

2. From 1525 to the time of his death in Toledo 
in 1529. See E. Bianco di San Secondo, Baldas- 
sarre Castiglione nella vita e negli scritti. 
Verona, 1941, pp. 225-93. 

3. Los Cuatro Libros del Cortesano compuestos 
por el conde Baltasar Castellén y agora nueva- 
mente traduzidos en lengua castellana por Boscdn. 
Barcelona, 1534. For a list of editions of El 
Cortesano see A. Palau y Dulcet, Manual del 
Librero Hispano Americano. Tomo segundo, 
Barcelona, 1924, 92-93, and for opinions about 
the translation see the prologue to D. Antonio 
Maria Fabié’s edition in Libros de Antafio, 
Madrid, 1873, LXv-LXvItIt. 

4. See Ernesto Krebs, ‘‘El Cortesano de Casti- 
glione en Espafia,’’ Boletin de la Academia 
Argentina de Letras, vi11, 1940, 93-146, 423-35; 
1x, 1941, 135-42, 517-43; x, 1942, 53-118, 689- 
748. Also O. H. Green, ‘“‘Bosc&n and Il Corte- 
giano: The Historia de Leandro y Hero,” 
Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, tv, 1948, 
90-101, and El Caballero Perfecto de Alonso 
Gerénimo de Salas Barbadillo. An Edition with 
Introduction and Notes by Pauline Marshall. 
(University of Colorado Studies: Series in 
“Language and Literature, No. 2), Boulder, 
1949, xii-xl viii. Mr. Krebs makes approximately 
fifty references to Cervantes, most of them to 
Don Quijote. 

5. In El Pensamiento de Cervantes. Madrid, 
1925, p. 87. Castro not only makes the sugges- 
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tion but also goes rather deeply into the rela- 
tionship between Castiglione and Cervantes. 
See pp. 87, 88, 125, 126n, 136, 137, 144, 146n, 
148, 154n, 155, 158n, 163, 173, 174n, 180, 202, 213, 
214n, 217, 223, 224, 225n, 317, 343, 367, 373, 383n. 
6. Op. cit. x, 747. 

7. In V. Cian’s edition of Il Libro del Corte- 
giano. Firenze, 1947, pp. 273-85. 

8. Book m, 89. 

9. Cf. Decameron, vi11, 3, 6, 9 and rx, 3, 5. It is 
curious to note that two of these stories deal 
with simulated enchantments: vi11, 3 and 9. 

10. Part u, ch. txx. 

11. Book 11, 83. Boscdn, in his translation, op. 
cit. 259, turns motteggiare into el burlar. Else- 
where, Castiglione, 1, 41, stated that tempe- 
rantia d’animo, “‘moderation,”’ is one of the 
four prime attributes of a true courtier. 

12. Book 11, 85. 

13. As the result of more intense contact with 
Italy, northeastern Spain had acquired a more 
polished cortesanta than other regions. Boscdn 
was one of the most perfect courtiers of his age, 
un hombre perfeto en la alia parte de la dificil 
arte cortesana, as Garcilaso writes in his Egloga 
Segunda. 

14. Part 11, ch. xLvrir. 

15. See Cortegiano, Book tv, 36, 41. Cervantes 
makes use of the word a second time in his 
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“Carta de Don Quijote de la Mancha a Sancho 
Panza gobernador de la Insula Barataria,’ 
in ch. LI. 

16. Krebs’ reference here, op. cit. vi11, 435, is 
too vague to be of any value. For other possible 
sources, see Riquer’s note in his edition of Don 
Quijote de la Mancha, Barcelona, 1944, p. 844. 
17. Cf. Book rv, 30. 

18. See Part 1, ch. xvui1. 

19. Cf. chapters xxxII, XLII, XLVI, XLVIII, LI 
of Part 11. 

20. See Part 11, ch. xiv. Castiglione in Book 
II, 13, has noted: ma sopratutto parmi gratis- 
simo il cantare alla viola per recitare. The vihuela 
of the time corresponded to the Italian viola 
da mano. Boscén in his translation, op. cit. 
156, turns viola into vihuela. There are two good 
recent articles on Cervantes and music. See 
Adolfo Salazar, ‘‘Mdsica, Instrumentos y 
Danzas en las Obras de Cervantes,’”? Nueva 
Revista de Filologita Hispdnica, 11, 1948, 118-73, 
and Charles Haywood, “‘Cervantes and Music,”’ 
Hispania, xxx1, 1948, 131-51. See also ‘‘Cer- 
vantes and Music,’’ Renaissance News, 11, 1949, 
4416. 

21. Part 1, ch. xxtrr. 

22. Book 1, 22. 

23. Part 11, ch. xxxIv. 

24. See op. cit., p. 66. 
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SPANISH ADJECTIVE POSITION: PRESENT RULES AND 
THEORIES 


Wim E. Buin 
Unwersity of California, Los Angeles 


The problem of adjective position in 
Spanish embraces a great deal more 
than the bare linguistic facts involved. 
The research principles by which these 
facts are established, their interpretation 
as linguistic data or as pedagogically 
useful information, and the way in 
which they are finally converted into 
textbook rules are, in some respects, 
more significant to the discussion than 
the objective facts themselves. This is 
particularly so in the field of contem- 
porary Spanish linguistics which, through 
neglect by scholars, is peculiarly bur- 
dened by beliefs more validated by 
tradition than by scientific research. 

In this respect it has already been 
demonstrated, in the first article of this 
series,! that a well-established theory 
about phonetic factors conditioning the 
position of adjectives cannot be sub- 
stantiated by an analysis of contempo- 
rary spoken Spanish. Position does not 
determine emphasis; emphasis is super- 
imposed upon position. The breakdown 
of such a respected belief seriously indi- 
cates the need for a re-examination of 
all the current rules and especially the 
theoretical principles upon which they 
are predicated. The primary purpose of 
this article, consequently, is destructive, 
to analyze those rules which have not 
been verified by the present research,? 
to separate, wherever possible, tradition 
from ascertainable linguistic facts, and 
to establish some acceptable standards 
by means of which both old and new 
rules on the subject may be evaluated. 

The question of what constitutes an 
acceptable rule needs some clarification. 
There is to be observed in our textbooks 
a strong tendency to identify linguistic 


facts with rules. The two may, in 
reality, be identical but they are not 
automatically so. For example, ‘‘the 
articles in Spanish always precede their 
nouns” is a linguistic fact and simul- 
taneously a very acceptable rule. If the 
student can recognize an article and a 
noun he has all the information neces- 
sary to place both in their conventional 
Spanish sequence. In contrast, “the ad- 
jective in Spanish is generally placed 
after the noun” is a true statement of 
linguistic fact but entirely inadequate 
as a rule. It lacks the information 
needed by the student to answer the 
question “Does this adjective, in this 
context, precede or follow the noun?” 
Information of this sort constitutes the 
rule which becomes, thereby, a set of 
directions which the student carries out 
in order to get the proper linguistic 
results. Within this frame-work the 
linguistic fact functions as a means to 
check performance and is not to be con- 
fused with the instructions on how to 
perform. 

The adequacy of a rule is somewhat 
more difficult to establish. Language is 
not an instrument of such superior or- 
ganization that everything can be codi- 
fied so well that rules will invariably 
produce 100 per cent perfect perform- 
ance. The exception almost always exists 
and the only practical, pedagogical 
standard for judging the adequacy of a 
rule is whether the performance of the 
student who follows it faithfully and 
consistently measures up to the stand- 
ards demanded of him in final examina- 
tions or in the practical use of the 
language as a means of communication. 
If it does not, either the rule should be 
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changed or the standards lowered. At 
present it is not uncommon for teachers 
to mark off for all errors even when the 
student is given rules which can only 
produce a maximum accuracy of 60 or 
70 per cent. It is not fair to the student 
to require a degree of excellence which 
his tools will not permit him to reach. 

Granted that the rule and the linguis- 
tic fact are not necessarily one and the 
same thing, the possibility exists of 
having several rules which will guide 
the student to the same linguistic re- 
sults. This is a boon to textbook writers 
who are more interested in exhibiting 
originality than in sound pedagogy and 
is a pillar of support for the argumenta- 
tive non-specialist. However, if it is as- 
sumed that a major goal in teaching 
Spanish is to give the student the 
native’s feel for his own language the 
acceptable rule can readily be defined. 
As a set of instructions it should guide 
the student, to whatever degree the 
synthetic classroom situation permits, 
through exactly the same steps taken 
by the native in making a choice about 
adjective position. If it does not, the 
linguistic results may be the same but 
the student will forever remain a for- 
eigner to Spanish. 

Twentieth-century enthusiasm for the 
scientific method has brought to the 
textbook writer a faith in statistics 
which, at times, entirely obliterates the 
significant difference between linguistic 
facts and pedagogical rules. In the 
matter of adjective position the statis- 
tical method has, to be sure, been von- 
cealed in textbook expositions under the 
traditional qualifiers “usually,” “norm- 
ally,” “ordinarily,” “in general,” and 
their synonyms. The principle, never- 
theless, is clearly present and the theory 
persists that some statement of fre- 
quency is a practical guide to learning 
proper usage.’ Janer, for example, as- 
serts that “por regla general, el adjetivo 
debe colocarse después del nombre a 
que se refiere.’”* Giese and Salas, in 
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reverse imitation of Ramsey, contend 
that ‘‘in general, adjectives that are 
shorter than the modified word, usually 
precede the latter.’”> Even Keniston, 
who states that ‘“‘statistics do not illu- 
mine the problem of adjective position,’’ 
writes on the same page that “somef of 
the commonest adjectives . .. usually 
precede the noun.’ 

Statements of this type are based on 
the assumption that if the student does 
not already know where to put the ad- 
jective he is less likely to err by adopt- 
ing the majority usage. They are, in a 
sense, crutches on which the inept may 
hobble, hardly satisfactory guides for the 
serious learner. Ramsey, for example, 
specifically states that ‘‘in case of doubt, 
the learner will be safe in placing the 
adjective last.’” In actual practice such 
a debonair solution is manifestly unjust 
to the student. On the one hand, the 
text, which is the student’s authority on 
usage, presents an undefined majority 
as a guide while, on the other, the 
teacher establishes a standard of ac- 
curacy in classroom and test perform- 
ance which the application of the rules 
will not produce. Ramsey’s admonition 
and Janer’s rule, if strictly followed, 
would give the student an “F” in many 
colleges and, at best, a ““D” in the re- 
mainder since, exclusive of articles, 
demonstratives, and the short posses- 
sives, only some 63 per cent of all 
adjectives are found in the post-position 
in contemporary Spanish.® 

The situation is actually much worse 
than these statistics indicate. The pre- 
dictive accuracy of a statistical generali- 
zation derives from two principles: (1) 
that the things counted are all alike 
and, therefore, (2) that the generaliza- 
tion applies to them all with equal 
validity. These minimum requirements 
cannot be demonstrated to be present 
in the case of adjectives. All adjectives, 
to be sure, are adjectives in the formal, 
grammatical sense, but beyond this 
broad classification their homogeneity 
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disappears. The totals of pre- and post- 
position frequency are, in reality, com- 
pounded of contrastive elements, the 
disparate sub-classes of adjectives which 
can be considered identical only in a 
formal, abstract fashion completely di- 
vorced from meaning and function. The 
sums, then, are the additions of the ele- 
ments shown in the two following 
columns: 


PRE-POSITION 

(1) Adjectives invariably in the pre-position 
for all meanings 

(2) Invariably pre-position for specific lexical 
meanings 

(3) Invariably pre-position for specific non- 
lexical functions 

(4) Pre-position because of free alternation 


The elements compounding the totals 
of these columns are heterogeneous. 
This means that generalizations based 
on the raw numbers can predict the 
behavior of the various parts only by 
sheer accident. The margin of potential 
error is not, as the student is led to 
believe, consistently the difference be- 
tween 63 and 100 as indicated statisti- 
cally but a variable extending from 0 to 
100. Thus, if the student follows Janer’s 
generalization or Ramsey’s suggestion he 
will be consistently 100 per cent wrong 
in the placement of limiting adjectives, 
approximately 98 per cent incorrect in 
the use of demonstratives, between 49 
and 51 per cent inaccurate in the use of 
adjectives which appear in either po- 
sition, 23 per cent wrong in placing past 
participles, and in the specific case of 
such a common word as nuevo 77 per 
cent out of line with contemporary 
practice.® 

If we now add to all this the obser- 
vation that the beginning student learns 
the high-frequency adjectives first and 
that they are, by and large, the limiting 
adjectives, demonstratives, and those 
exhibiting some type of alternation be- 
tween pre- and post-position, it may be 
asserted that if he is guided by the 
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traditional generalizations he is more 
likely to be wrong than if he left the 
whole matter to random chance. In the 
case of adjective position statistical gen- 
eralizations, however they be expressed, 
are pedagogical jokers, a menace to 
organized learning and to the psycho- 
logical security of the student. Adequate 
guidance can be obtained only by a 
positive identification of classes and a 


POST-POSITION 

(1) Adjectives invariably in the post-position 
for all meanings 

(2) Invariably post-position for specific lexi- 
cal meanings 

(3) Invariably post-position for specific non- 
lexical functions 

(4) Post position because of free alternation 


description of the factors determining 
position in each instance. 

The Ramsey-Giese-Salas rules on the 
bearing of adjective length on position 
present a somewhat different problem 
of statistical analysis. Ramsey states 
that “the adjective in Spanish is gener- 
ally placed after the noun, especially 
when much longer than the noun.’’?® 
Giese and Salas reword this principle to 
read: “in general, adjectives that are 
shorter than the modified word, usually 
precede the latter.” These two state- 
ments are not entirely identical but the 
same theory is involved. Superficially 
they are both correct. A check of 2813 
single, pre-position adjectives (exclusive 
of articles, demonstratives, and posses- 
sives) showed only 425 having more 
syllables than the conjoined noun and 
the student, theoretically, would be 
about 85 per cent correct in the applica- 
tion of these rules. As rules of thumb 
they are middling good; the student 
might get a “B.” They present, how- 
ever, another problem which deserves 
serious consideration. 

The fact that according to raw totals 
long adjectives follow more often than 
they precede a noun and that short ad- 
jectives precede more often than they 
follow has no direct bearing whatso- 








ever on the reason why each individual 
adjective lands where it does. These 
statistics happen to be so because classi- 
ficatory adjectives in Spanish, which are 
invariably post-position, are notoriously 
long words (automovilistico, astronémico, 
universitario, topogrdfico, escultérico, etc.) 
and by a universal principle of language 
patterns” less frequently used than the 
short words which, in the case of Span- 
ish, include a large number of the high- 
est frequency adjectives which are 
invariably in the pre-position. Every 
count is loaded by these factors and by 
the fact that the number of short ad- 
jectives in the language which may 
appear in either position is vastly 
smaller in dictionary numbers than the 
adjectives found only in the post- 
position. The question to be raised, then, 
is whether it is sound pedagogy to give 
the student a rule which even as an ex- 
pedient is only 85 per cent correct and 
which inevitably focuses his attention 
upon irrelevant matters that interfere 
with his reaching the goal of finally get- 
ting an understanding, the feel, of why 
the native does what he does. 

The non-statistical rules on adjective 
position present a series of somewhat 
different problems. Andrés Bello’s classi- 
cal discourse on adjective position, for 
example, depends upon a frame of refer- 
ence which was firmly imbedded in 
nineteenth century philosophy and sci- 
ence. Having observed that there are 
two adjective positions, he assumed a 
dichotomatic principle which should re- 
quire only a two-phased rule to cover all 
uses of adjectives. In accord with this 
concept Bello stated: 


De dos maneras puede modificar el adjetivo al 
sustantivo; o agregando a la significacién del 
sustantivo algo que necesaria o naturalmente 
no est4é comprendido en ella, o desenvolviendo, 
sacando de su significacién, algo de lo que en 
ella se comprende, segtin la idea que nos hemos 
formado del objeto." 


After this introduction Bello presents by 
demonstration and implication the the- 
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ory that all the adjectives in each posi- 
tion perform similar functions, that 
the pre-position adjective ‘‘particulariza, 
especifica” and the post-position ‘des- 
envuelve, explica.”’ 

Bello’s dichotomatic principle cannot 
be substantiated by the facts. The ad- 
jective constellation is clearly divided 
into independent but co-existent systems 
within which the various subclasses be- 
have in completely unrelated patterns. 
This fact is readily observable and be- 
yond dispute in the case of possessive 
adjectives, articles, demonstratives, car- 
dinal numbers and other adjectives of 
limitation. It is recognized, without the 
importance due it, as an exception to 
the general rules in a small number of 
examples like pobre, grande, mismo, 
simple, cierto, puro, propio, etc.* Beyond 
this, the general awareness of the notion 
of systems does not go. 

That a variety of systems does exist 
is easily demonstrated. First, it is to be 
observed that there are three classes of 
adjectives: (1) those which are always 
pre-positional, (2) those which are al- 
ways post-positional, and (3) those 
which appear in either position. Within 
the last category alone there are at least 
seven major sub-classes: adjectives (1) 
which have the same dictionary (lexical) 
meaning in either position, (2) which 
have fixed positions for all their lexical 
meanings, (3) which have fixed positions 
for some of their meanings and freely 
alternate between positions for others, 
(4) those which are literal or figurative 
in either position, (5) figurative only in 
one position, (6) which perform the 
same function in either position, and 
(7) which have special functions for 
both positions. With such an array of 
potentialities it is futile to hope that a 
single rule, involving only two prin- 
ciples, can possibly explain the position 
of adjectives in Spanish. 

Bello’s discussion contributed to the 
modern textbook another concept which 
has had almost universal acceptance. 
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Bello generalized from the example ‘‘las 
mansas ovejas’” and “los animales 
mansos” the theory that the pre-posi- 
tion adjectives express a quality “natural 
y propia” of the object modified. This 
statement has been variously modified 
in modern times but the rules built 
around it reflect the same dichoto- 
matic principle just discussed. Marden 
and Tarr, for example, present the follow- 
ing version: 


Descriptive adjectives may either precede or 
follow the nouns according to well-defined 
laws of usage. They precede when they denote 
an inherent or logical characteristic of the 
noun they modify. They follow when they 
denote a differentiating characteristic of the 
noun they modify.'* 


Barton and Ciineo give the same concept 
in somewhat different form. 


Thus, adjectives used in a literal sense to 
define or to distinguish one object from an- 
other of its kind, such as color, shape, nation- 
ality, and religion, and past participles used 
as adjectives, follow the nouns they modify. 
But adjectives used figuratively or to express 
a quality that is inherent or taken for granted 
usually precede the noun.'* 


These rules, like those of Bello, present 
only two alternative functions for de- 
scriptive adjectives. They must be either 
comparative (post-position) or express an 
inherent characteristic (preposition). Just 
what happens when a comparative ad- 
jective expresses an inherent characteris- 
tic is not explained. 

This conception of the problem pre- 
sents a number of serious difficulties. 
The major one is semantic. A standard 
dictionary defines inherent as “‘existing 
in something as a permanent and in- 
separable element, quality, or attribute.” 
If this definition is taken as an acceptable 
interpretation of the word, it can be 
easily demonstrated that the student 
trying to follow the rules is caught in 
a variety of semantic traps. First, if he 
has studied the ser-estar complex in the 
traditional fashion he has learned that 
adjectives used with ser express “an in- 
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herent, essential or lasting quality” and 
that the same adjectives when used with 
estar espress “‘an accidental or temporary 
quality or condition.” Adjectives now 
have four functions. They are compara- 
tive. They express inherent and tem- 
porary qualities. They state a condition. 
The dichotomatic principle breaks down 
again. Where are the adjectives express- 
ing temporary qualities and conditions 
placed? 

The dilemma just presented does not, 
however, completely reveal the profun- 
dity of the modern student’s difficulties. 
In his contemporary classes in psychology 
he learns that most human (and animal) 
characteristics are acquired and, there- 
fore, unstable, non-permanent, and not 
inherent. In physics he discovers the 
world continuum, learns of atomic fission 
and the mutation of elements, and en- 
counters relativity with its emphasis on 
the importance of the frame of reference. 
The essential component of the inherent, 
permanence, vanishes before his eyes and 
he learns, if he is to survive in the modern 
college, to organize reality according to a 
Weltanschauung in which “inherent” is an 
almost totally meaningless concept. He 
cannot organize reality in the fashion de- 
manded by the rules. 

There is, moreover, evidence to indi- 
cate that the Spanish man on the street 
does not organize reality according to the 
principles laid down by Bello, that, in 
fact, it is practically impossible that he 
ever did. The historical development of 
the ser-estar complex, already men- 
tioned, indicates that an entirely differ- 
ent attitude toward the function of 
adjectives has existed for centuries in 
Spain. The fact that a very large number 
of descriptive adjectives have their vari- 
ous lexical meanings defined by position 
and that many of these are invariably 
pre-positional further invalidates Bello’s 
generalization. “Un nuevo presidente” is 
hardly to be conceived as permanently 
so, especially in Latin America, and to 
talk of the concept as inherent would, it 
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seems, even to a Spaniard, be speaking of 
irrelevant or metaphysical matters. 
Bello’s theory also does not explain what 
the Spaniard does when he organizes a 
phrase like “sus grandes ojos negros” 
in which both qualities are genetically 
inherent and it helps the student even 
less in the case of “sus preciosos ojos 
negros” in which the characteristic ex- 
pressed by the pre-position adjective re- 
flects nothing more than personal opin- 
ion. The contention that Spaniards think 
that precioso is an inherent quality does 
not make the rule pedagogically sound. 
Under such circumstances the student 
would have to learn how Spaniards think 
before he could learn how they talk. 

Rodolfo Lenz supplied further evidence 
that Spaniards do not normally follow 
the Bello precept when he observed, 
speaking of Bello’s rule, that “‘los nifios 
no saben qué hacerse con esta explicacién, 
porque los mismos profesores no encuen- 
tran ejemplos adecuados que afiadir a 
‘las mansas ovejas’ del autor.” The 
Spanish Academy adds two examples, “la 
blanca nieve” and “la cAndida paloma,’ 
which have been copied by innumerable 
American authors who, presumably, have 
had no more luck than Lenz’s professors 
in encountering adequate examples. Fur- 
ther exemplification from contemporary 
sources is practically non-existent. The 
reason is not hard to find. Spaniards 
rarely talk in this fashion. The 1240 fifty- 
word samples taken at random by Miss 
Jacobs from 247 different contemporary 
books and periodicals produced a total of 
5,157 adjectives, not one of which ex- 
emplified “la blanca nieve” construction. 
It must be assumed, consequently, that 
Bello generalized too much from too little 
and that the factors conditioning the 
choice of descriptive adjective position 
must be sought in constructions having a 
much higher frequency in the daily lan- 
guage. Major patterns of conditioned be- 
havior are not established by almost 
non-existent events. 

There now remain two minor rules 
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which require attention. Ramsey states 
that ‘“‘past participles rarely precede, ex- 
cept in burlesque.’* More modern texts 
simply assert that “‘a past participle fol- 
lows the noun it modifies.” There is little 
to be said about these rules. Both are 
statistically incorrect. Of the 413 con- 
junctive participles which appeared in 
the Jacobs samples 95, or 23 per cent, 
were in the pre-position. Many have 
specific meaning fixed in this position. 
Keniston, moreover, found that “the 
past participle is regularly used as a 
qualifying adjective in any construction 
in which a simple adjective is used.’’?° 

There is a strong tendency in the text- 
books to insist that adjectives of size, 
color, shape, strength, etc. follow their 
nouns. These assertions are not supported 
by the evidence. They appear in either 
position within the same kinds of limita- 
tions put upon other adjectives. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to consider the rules which the 
present investigation shows to be accept- 
able. This will be done in a following ar- 
ticle. The prime objective, as already 
indicated, has been, so to speak, to clear 
the decks for further discussion, to dis- 
card what is no longer acceptable so that 
both satisfactory old and new principles 
may be considered without the prejudices 
maintained by tradition. It is to be hoped 
that a number of significant points have 
been clearly established. First, that statis- 
tics may be used to check the validity of a 
rule but are not properly employed in the 
formulation of it; second, that statistics 
do not, as Keniston pointed out, illumine 
the subject of adjective position because 
the necessary homogeneity cannot be 
established; third, that a rule to be most 
useful pedagogically should be a set of 
directions instructing the student how to 
obtain certain linguistic results not merely 
a generalized statement of what they are 
and that these directions should, when- 
ever possible, parallel what the Spaniard 
actually does when he wishes to get the 
same results; fourth, that rules need not 
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be identical with linguistic facts and 
should, for efficient teaching, be formu- 
lated in terms of the cultural background 
of the learner and in keeping with his way 
of organizing reality, and, lastly, in terms 
of actual fact, that many of our present 
rules neither reflect the behavior patterns 
of the Spaniard nor coincide with the 
usage which exists in contemporary 
Spanish. 


NOTES 


1. Ethel Wallis and William E. Bull, “Spanish 
Adjective Position: Phonetic Stress and Em- 
phasis,’’ Hispania, August, 1950, pp. 221-229. 
2. The material being presented here is based 
on an analysis of some 8000 examples of con- 
junctive adjectives obtained by random sample 
techniques from approximately 350 sources, all 
published since 1920. Special credit for much 
of the preliminary work should be given to 
Miss Suzanne Jacobs who, under the author’s 
direction, presented a masters thesis (1948) to 
Washington University entitled ‘“The Position 
of the Adjective in Modern Spanish.”’ Miss 
Jacobs took 1,240 fifty-word samples from 247 
different books and periodicals. The number 
of adjectives encountered totaled 5,157. Wash- 
ington University, The American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the University of Cal- 
ifornia have provided funds which have made 
this research possible. 

3. The matter is, of course, relative. The closer 
a rule approaches perfection the greater the 
value of a statistical statement of this fact. A 
simple majority, however, should be considered 
in terms of how much it actually improves on 
random choice or chance. 

4. Felipe Janer, Gramdtica castellana, New 
York, 1919, p. 91. 

5. W. E. Giese and M. Salas, Spanish Gram- 
mar and Reader, New York, 1942, p. 11. 

6. Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, 
New York, 1937, p. 135. 
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7. M.M. Ramsey, A Tezt-book of Modern Span- 
ish, New York, 1933, p. 41. 

8. Based on the 5,157 samples collected by 
Miss Jacobs. 

9. The figures on nuevo represent 341 examples 
taken from 94 different sources. 

10. Op. cit., p. 40. Ramsey’s rule is inadequate 
for purely practical reasons. There is no satis- 
factory way of determining the value of ‘‘much 
longer.’’ His models are ‘‘mujeres habladoras”’ 
and “hombres holgazanes.’”’ Converted into 
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EL COMPORTAMIENTO DE LAZARO DE TORMES 


HomERO CASTILLO 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


La personalidad de Lazaro de Tormes 
posee rasgos tan propios y distintivos 
que, tomada en su conjunto, no ha habido 
inconvenientes para considerarla como la 
sintesis mds perfecta de lo que corriente- 
mente se entiende por “picaro.’”’ Como 
encarnacién de un nuevo tipo o género 
literario, el célebre Lazarillo sirvié de 
antecedente necesario e inmediato para 
que, en una forma u otra, sus sucesores 
pudieran cobrar vida y fisonom{fa propias. 
Tomada globalmente o tan sdélo en su 
perfil caractereolégico, la creacién del 
andénimo se nos ofrece como una entidad 
vital, dindmica, definida y constante 
tanto en sus elementos constitutivos, 
como en la forma integral en que se 
adapta, acomoda y conforma a su medio 
circundante. Los criticos y eruditos han 
coincidido invariablemente en los juicios 
que han emitido al apreciar la conducta 
picaresca llegando, cuando han pretendido 
valorizarla, a idénticas conclusiones. No 
debe extrafiar, por lo tanto, que co- 
mentando las proyecciones morales de la 
actuacién de Lazaro como mozo de 
muchos amos se haya aceptado como 
articulo de fe que sdélo le queda a éste 
una de estas dos alternativas: o el desdi- 
chado picaro es un producto algo in- 
deseable de un medio social adverso, 0 es 
un paria que después de experimentar 
toda suerte de vicisitudes y zozobras 
termina conformdndose con una exis- 
tencia que dificilmente podria ser 
aceptada como norma ética ideal. Para 
ser més explicito, puede decirse sin 
ambages que al valorizar el contenido 
moral del comportamiento picaresco de 
nuestro héroe, se ha convenido en pre- 
sentarlo como un ser inmune al bien y al 
mal, como falto de la mds elemental 


delicadeza y como carente en absoluto 
del sentido del honor.* 

La mayoria de estos juicios, tan poco 
halagadores de la forma de vida a que se 
ha entregado el picaro, hallan su origen 
en las travesuras que el indigente y 
desvalido mozuelo hace a los amos de los 
tratados primero y segundo porque se las 
considera como la fuerza generadora de 
la pasividad con que se somete posterior- 
mente a su sino en nada digno de imita- 
cién o encomio. Hacia el final de la obra 
se ha querido ver, como epflogo natural 
y légico, a un L&zaro ya curtido en la 
desdicha e impulsado como un ser inerte 
a rematar en la mds descarada impudicia 
en sus relaciones con el arcipreste. A 
L&zaro no le resulta en modo alguno 
reprochable favorecer las familiaridades 
poco decorosas de su mujer con el digna- 
tario por el provecho que deriva de éste. 
Es de esperar, segtin los impugnadores de 
Lézaro, que el picaro se comporte asi 
porque después de haber sufrido penali- 
dades y estrecheces con sus malos amos, 
ha quedado insensible e impermeable a 
las salpicaduras que puedan caer sobre 
su honor. La prosperidad material es lo 
primero, atin a costa de su fama y pres- 
tigio social. 

Antes de aceptar o rechazar las im- 
putaciones que sobre la integridad moral 
del Lazarillo se han hecho, convendria 
quiz4s analizar y aquilatar con deteni- 
miento algunos resortes bdsicos de la 


* Julio Cejador y Frauca en su edicién comen- 
tada de La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Clasi- 
cos Castellanos, Madrid, 1914, prdcticamente 
acepta este punto de vista. Comentando la 
linea 17, dice en la pagina 240: “‘De abades o 
clérigos amancebados y de pacientes, como 
este Arcipreste y Ldzaro, el mejor pintor de 
aquellos tiempos fué. . .”’ 
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conducta del picaro a fin de no olvidar la 
mecdnica de sus reacciones y los ante- 
cedentes inmediatos de sus resoluciones 
y actitudes. Bien pudiera ser que todo 
ello fuera la fuerza generadora y deter- 
minante que viniese a desvirtuar 0 
reforzar el concepto justo o injusto que 
de LAzaro, enfocada su conducta unila- 
teral y fragmentariamente, se ha venido 
teniendo de una manera casi tradicional. 

Al ocuparnos del comportamiento de 
Lazaro, es facil distinguir en él dos 
momentos bastante diferentes que practi- 
camente dividen en dos partes a la obra 
de que es protagonista. Hay un periodo de 
la vida del héroe en que la fortuna le es 
adversa, cruel y despiadada, y otro en 
que la suerte comienza a sonreirle pro- 
gresivamente hasta transformar sus sinsa- 
bores en holgura espiritual y material. 
La primera etapa de la vida del picaro 
abarca los tratados primero, segundo y 
parte del tercero cuando, sirviendo al 
ciego, al fraile de Maqueda y al escudero, 
se ve precisado a echar mano de toda 
suerte de ardides para subsistir y librarse 
de la tacafieria, mezquindad e indigencia 
de sus amos. Llama la atencién el hecho 
de que las reacciones de Lazaro durante 
esta etapa de su vida sean en su mayor 
parte de cardcter defensivo; estan destina- 
das invariablemente a proteger su inte- 
gridad fisica y compensar el dafio que se 
le inflige o se le trata de hacer aceptar. La 
larga serie de mutuas y crueles pasadas 
que se juegan el ciego y su guia no son 
iniciadas por el picaro, sino por el per- 
verso y avariento amo. La pedagogia algo 
mas que brusca del ciego no se justifica, 
a& menos que la tengamos como sefial an- 
ticipada de lo que el pobre huérfano debe 
esperar y ha de hacer para ponerse a 
salvo de la adversidad. La leccién inicial 
produce los efectos deseados porque desde 
alli en adelante, Lazaro se pone en guardia 
contra su propio maestro y contra los 
que quieren explotar su inexperiencia y 
falta de medios. 
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Paresciome que en aquel instante desperté de la 
simpleza en que como nifio dormido estaua. 
Dixe entre mi: 


“Verdad dize éste, que me cumple abiuar el 


ojo y auisar, pues solo soy, y pensar c6mo me 
sepa valer’’ (pp. 77-78). 


Dandose cuenta de que con su avaricia, 
el ciego y otros pretenden sacar partido 
de él, Lazarillo adopta en lo sucesivo el 
tren de vida que mejor se conforma a sus 
necesidades. Tan pronto como se tropieza 
con individuos que tratan de dafiarle o 
de hecho lo hacen, el picaro ya aleccionado 
por lo experiencia no trepida en dar 
reciprocidad a sus ofensores esgrimiendo 
las mismas armas con que se le quiere 
subyugar. Este y no otro es el sentido 
ético-social de los abundantes y nutridos 
incidentes con que el autor lIlena las 
p4ginas de los dos primeros tratados. 

Después de contarnos que “jamas tan 
auariento ni mezquino hombre no vi, 
tanto que me mataua a mi de hambre y 
assi no me demediaua de lo necesario” 
(p. 81), Ldzaro pasa a explicarnos que 
“si con mi sotileza y buenas mafias no me 
supiera remediar, muchas vezes me finara 
de hambre,” concluyendo por justificar su 
comportamiento que viene a despren- 
derse de las razones ya apuntadas, ‘Para 
esto le hazia burlas endiabladas, de las 
quales contaré algunas.”’ En este pasaje, 
como en muchos otros, se deja ver bien a 
las claras que es una ofensa previa lo que 
motiva la reaccién burlesca destinada a 
cubrir, por lo menos en parte, el dafio 
que se pretende ocasionar o que de hecho 
se le ocasiona al mozo. El hurto encuentra 
de este modo una explicacién pues resulta 
ser el tinico medio eficaz para esquivar y 
contrarrestar los efectos desastrosos de la 
calculada perfidia del agresor. 


Mas, como fuesse el traydor tan astuto, pienso 
que me sintié y dende en adelante mudé pro- 
posito y assentaua su jarro entre las piernas y 
atapauale con la mano y ansi beuia seguro 
(p. 85). 


Con esto el ciego espera lograr la plena 
realizacién de sus egoistas propésitos sin 
ni siquiera sofiar que su victima ya esté 
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avezada en la técnica de evadir pro- 
vechosamente los golpes que se le asestan. 
La intensidad de la reaccién defensiva 
esté en razén directa a la de la accién 
destructiva, por lo cual la primera parece 
a veces rayar en los limites de la crueldad. 
E] picaro mismo, en defensa propia, recti- 
fica todo error que pudiera empafiar la 
altura de miras con que acttia y se dis- 
culpa exponiéndonos las causas que le 
han forzado a tomar tal o cual resolucién: 


Aunque yo quisiera assentar mi coragon y 
perdonalle el jarrazo, no daua lugar el maltrata- 
miento, que el mal ciego dende alli adelante me 
hazia, que sin causa ni razon me heria, dandome 
coxcorrones y repelandome (p. 89). 


Ldzaro, entonces, soluciona muy a su 
modo* el problema del maltratamiento 
que lo aflige: 


Y en esto yo siempre le lleuaua por los peores 
caminos y adrede, por le hazer mal dafio: si 
auia piedras, por ellas; si lodo, por lo mas alto. 
Que, aunque yo no yua por lo mas enxuto, 
holgauame a mi de quebrar vn ojo por quebrar 
dos al que ninguno tenia. Con esto siempre con 
el cabo alto del tiento me atentaua el colodrillo, 
el qual siempre traya lleno de tolondrones y 
pelado de sus manos. Y aunque yo juraua no 
lo hazer con malicia, sino por no hallar mejor 
camino, no me aprouechaua ni me creya mas: 
tal era el sentido y el grandissimo entendi- 
miento del traydor (p. 90). 


Dos incidentes, tal vez los mds co- 
nocidos del tratado primero, vienen a 
corroborar también el punto de vista que 
estamos sustentando. En el engafio de las 
uvas, no es el picaro el que rompe primero 
el convenio, sino el ciego que, como para 
hacer mds evidente el modo de reaccionar 
de su guia, origina de inmediato una 
resolucién defensiva del muchacho. Por 
otra parte, en idénticas circunstancias 
équé habria hecho cualquier individuo 
dotado de sentido comin, sino lo que 
L&zaro? 


* Seria absurdo esperar venganzas refinadas 
en un individuo tan burdo como Lazaro. 
Tampoco se le puede exigir, dado su origen y 
cuna, que exponga la mejilla por tercera o 
cuarta vez. Sus reacciones son profundamente 
humanas y de ahi su insospechado mérito. 
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. . . mas luego al segundo lance el traydor mudé 
proposito y comengé a tomar de dos en dos... . 
Como vi que él quebraua la postura. . . . (p. 92) 


Al efectuar el cambio de la longaniza 
por el nabo, el picaro no hace sino pre- 
venirse de lo que va a suceder. Estando 
solo con el ciego, Lazaro tiene la certi- 
dumbre de que se le privardé del placer de 
compartir la longaniza, “del qual sola- 
mente sabia que auia de gozar” (p. 96), 
cosa que realmente sucede tan pronto 
como se ha marchado a comprar el vino. 
La defensa anticipada es sintoma de 
progreso a la vez que indice de la cons- 
tancia que el protagonista revela en la 
mecdénica de su comportamiento. 

Finalmente llega el momento de ajustar 
y saldar cuentas de una vez por todas. 
LAzaro entonces pone término a su per- 
manencia con el ciego con la peor de las 
venganzas, pero no sin tener para ello la 
debida motivacién. Las relaciones entre 
amo y criado hab{an llegado a su mds alta 
tensién y el primero descargaba toda la 
fuerza de que disponfa sobre el indefenso 
ser que asi pensaba dominar. 


Fué tal el corage del peruerso ciego, que, si al 
ruydo no acudieran, pienso no me dexara con la 
vida (p. 99). 


El pficaro decide deshacerse de su 
sefior en forma tal que nunca mas en la 
vida le queden deseos a éste de valerse de 
aquél. 


Y en quanto esto passaua, a la memoria me vino 
vna couardia y floxedad, que hize por que me 
maldezia y fué no dexalle sin narizes, pues tan 
buen tiempo tuue para ello que la meytad del 
camino estaua andado (p. 100). 


Visto esto y las malas burlas, que el ciego 
burlaua de mi, determiné de todo en todo dexal- 
le y, como lo traya pensado y lo tenia en volun- 
tad, con este postrer juego, que me hizo, 
afirmelo mas (p. 103). 


A la ejecucién del plan, debidamente 
motivado por la crueldad refinada que el 
ciego ha utilizado, sigue la esperanza 
también realizada del Lazarillo de no 
verse jamds con tan temible enemigo, 
“No supe mas lo que Dios dél hizo ni 
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curé de lo saber’ (p. 107). Y suponemos 
que idénticos sentimientos se habfan 
apoderado del causante de tanta desdi- 
cha. 

El modo de reaccionar de Lazaro, del 
cual es ejemplo magnifico el tratado 
primero, va a ser factor determinante 
cuando mas tarde juzguemos la conducta 
del picaro en un momento crucial de su 
existencia. De igual manera, la serie de 
travesuras engafiosas que la novela nos 
ofrece en el tratado segundo no vienen a 
ser otra cosa que una reafirmacién, en lo 
referente a reacciones defensivas, de lo 
ya observado en las pd&ginas iniciales del 
relato. 

Como después de acompajiar al picaro 
en sus correrias, el lector bien pudiera 
quedar desfavorablemente impresionado 
con las asperezas del comportamiento de 
Lazaro y creer que éste “‘Ileva la perversi- 
dad en la sangre,” el andénimo desea 
atenuar toda posible interpretacién con- 
denatoria presentandonos un aspecto 
diferente y constructivo del cardcter de 
su héroe. 

En circunstancias ya bien conocidas, el 
picaro, lleno de esperanzas de dias me- 
jores, entra al servicio del escudero. A las 
pocas horas, sus suefios se han deshecho 
como castillos de naipe y el anhelo de 
mejor vida ha sido reemplazado por un 
profundo sentimiento de compasién que 
mas tarde llegard al sacrificio para asi 
aliviar la desgracia de su nuevo amo. 
LAzaro sabe muy bien que nada puede 
esperar de un sefior que ni siquiera posee 
lo suficiente para si. Por ello esta dis- 
puesto a compartir con él la miseria y el 
poco alimento de que disponen. Por su 
parte, el escudero no tiene intenciones de 
dafiar a nadie; menos todavia a su fiel 
sirviente que con ejemplar abnegacién 
sigue a su lado. Las excusas del “hi- 
dalgo”’ empobrecido son aceptadas por 
LAzaro para no herir el amor propio de su 
amo, pero observa que las tolera en 
calidad de disculpas. 

La cama es dura e incémoda, los ali- 
mentos escasean y a menudo faltan, el 
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alojamiento dificilmente puede ser con- 
siderado como tal, pero ambos sufren las 
privaciones. 


Aqui viera, quien vello pudiera, la abstinencia 
de mi casa y la tristeza y silencio de los mora- 
dores, tanto, que nos acaescié estar dos o tres 
dias sin comer bocado ni hablaua palabra (p. 
180). 


Aunque no hay indicios de malevo- 
lencia en el escudero, Lazaro de vez en 
cuando se pone en guardia contra posibles 
desmanes de su compafiero de infortunios: 
Y como le senti de qué pie coxqueaua, dime 
priessa. Porque le vi en disposicion, si acabaua 
antes que yo, se comediria h& ayudarme a lo 
que me quedasse (p. 155). 

El lector queda convencido, por otra 
parte, de que el escudero no es ni mez- 
quino ni avariento. Su defecto no es otro 
que el mal de su tiempo y de su tierra. 
Recordemos su buena disposicién cuando 
al conseguirse un real, lo primero que 
hace es dirigirse a casa para compartirlo 
con el abnegado sirviente. Por eso es que 
durante ocho o diez dias el picaro le 
presta su desinteresada ayuda sin pensar, 
ni siquiera una vez, en hacerle burlas o 
jugarretas porque 
Este, dezia yo, es pobre y nadie da lo que no 
tiene; mas el auariento ciego y malauenturado 
mezquino clérigo, que, con darselo Dios a 
ambos, al vno de mano besada y al otro de 
lengua suelta, me matauan de hambre, aquellos 


es justo desamar y aqueste de auer manzilla 
(pp. 176-77). 


Ldzaro va todavia més lejos en la 
intima conviccién que tiene del escudero 
asi como en su firme resolucién de servirle 
de muy buenas ganas: 


Dios me es testigo que oy dia, quando topo con 
alguno de su habito con aquel passo y pompa, 
le he lastima con pensar si padece lo que aquel 
le vi sufrir. Al qual, con toda su pobreza, hol- 
garia de seruir mas que a los otros, por lo que 
he dicho (p. 177). 


Aun cuando el sefior se ve forzado a 
tomar las de Villadiego dejando a su 
mozo en situacién por demas precaria, 
éste no demuestra resentimiento sino 
resignacién ante lo inevitable. 
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Assi, como he contado, me dexé mi pobre 
tercero amor do acabé de conocer mi ruyn 
dicha. Pues, sefialandose todo lo que podia 
contra mi, hazia mis negocios tan al reués, que 
los amos, que suelen ser dexados de los mogos, 
en mi no fuesse ansi, mas que mi amo me dexas- 
se e huyesse de mi (pp. 200-201). 


Ya a partir de este tratado tercero 
empezamos a notar con mayor intensidad 
un nuevo aspecto del cardcter de Lazaro 
ademas de su espfritu compasivo. El 
picaro se mantiene pasivo al enfrentarse 
con situaciones que no lo perjudican 
fisica o moralmente llegando hasta co- 
operar con otros individuos, si las cir- 
cunstancias asi lo exigen. Pero lo notable 
es que en medio de esta décil pasividad no 
titubea en expresar su opinién sobre las 
condiciones ambientales que lo rodean, en 
especial si merecen reprobacién. Ya en 
el tratado primero nos brinda anticipa- 
damente una descripcién bastante 
pintoresca y completa de las majfias del 
ciego, pero al mismo tiempo nos da a 
entender que esas “habilidades y des- 
trezas” de su amo no son del todo cons- 
tructivas. Aun cuando él se hace cém- 
plice de algunas bellaquerias, éstas ni 
pasan inadvertidas ni quedan sin su 
correspondiente sancién al presentarlas 
en calidad de acciones socialmente in- 
deseables. La penetracién del picaro para 
distinguir entre lo recto y lo torcido asi 
como su perspicacia para poner de 
manifiesto los males que corroen los 
cimientos de la conducta humana apare- 
cen una vez m&s al darnos una justa 
apreciacién de la enfermedad de que 
padece el escudero: 


iO Sefior, y quéntos de aquestos deueys vos 
tener por el mundo derramados, que padescen 
por la negra que llaman honrra, lo que por vos 
sufririan! (p. 163). 


Que quisiera yo que no tuuiera tanta presump- 
cion; mas que abaxara vn poco su fantasia con 
lo mucho que subia su necessidad (p. 177). 


Estas y otras reflexiones que nos sumi- 
nistra el protagonista revelan que, lejos de 
irse insensibilizando al mal, va adqui- 
riendo plena conciencia de él. La actitud 
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de franca pasividad en que cae desde el 
tratado cuarto hasta el final de la obra 
podrian inducir equivocadamente a creer 
en el mito de la insensibilidad moral del 
picaro si no tropezéramos a cada paso con 
observaciones que prueban lo contrario. 
Su actitud hacia el fraile de la Merced, 
por ejemplo, no es ni favorable ni aproba- 
toria a pesar de que las andanzas del 
religioso no le causaban dajfio. Al aban- 
donarlo, insinia que tomé tal decisién 
obligado por la conducta no muy inta- 
chable de su amo: “Y por esto y por 
otras cosillas, que no digo, sali dél” (p. 
204). 

Si al picaro nada le hubiera importado 
la aprobacién de los demas, se habria 
quedado con el fraile o el buldero pues en 
su compafifa no le escaseaba la comida. 
Por el contrario, no pudiendo soportar la 
maldad y audacia que detalladamente nos 
relata con un tono de franca reprobacién, 
llega a exclamar: “jQuantas destas [in- 
famias] deuen hazer estos burladores 
entre la innocente gente!’ (p. 228). 

A medida que van desapareciendo las 
adversidades, comienzan a vislumbrarse 
las fortunas que, en el tratado final, 
ofrecen una de las mejores oportunidades 
para tachar de indeseables la conducta y 
la norma de vida que para el presente y 
el futuro se propone adoptar nuestro 
zarandeado héroe. Al asentarse con un 
capellan y prosperar econdémicamente, 
LAzaro tiene especial cuidado en hacernos 
una advertencia, como si por anticipado 
se hubiera dado cuenta de lo mal que se 
le iba a interpretar. “Este fué el primer 
escalon, que yo subi para venir a alcangar 
buena vida ...” (p. 229). 

Luego se hace pregonero con un talento 
tan excepcional que el Arcipreste de San 
Salvador le contrata y protege. 


En este tiempo, viendo mi habilidad y buen 
biuir, teniendo noticia de mi persona el sefior 
arcipreste de Sant Saluador, mi sefior y serui- 
dor y amigo de vuestra Merced, porque le 
pregonaua sus vinos, procuré casarme con vna 
criada suya. Y visto por mi que de tal persona 
no podia venir sino bien y fauor, acordé de lo 
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hazer. Y assi me casé con ella y hasta agora no 
estoy arrepentido (p. 234). 


Las malas lenguas que nunca faltan ni 
faltaran—dice Lazaro—empiezan a mur- 
murar de las mercedes que los cényuges 
reciben del arcipreste con comentarios 
maliciosos acerca de la joven que le hace 
la cama y le cocina al generoso protector. 
Estos chismes, unidos al hecho de que su 
esposa llega a casa algo tarde, inducen al 
nuevo esposo como es natural a entrar 
en sospechas, no sin dejar de pensar que 
es “el diablo” quien trae todo esto y 
otras malévolas asociaciones a su mente. 
Como al parecer la maledicencia se ha 
propagado mas de lo necesario, el digna- 
tario se apresura a aclarar la situacién 
dejando a su pregonero con la conviccién 
de que todo es una calumnia y ademas 
que “mi sefior me ha prometido lo que 
pienso cumplira”’ (p. 238). 

Durante el curso de la delicada entre- 
vista entre amo y sirviente, el arcipreste 
pone todo el énfasis en el hecho de que 
“Ella entra muy a tu honrra y suya” y 
refuerza su declaracién formal con pa- 
labras que no pueden prestarse a dudas, 
“Y esto te lo prometo.” Sin embargo, 
las dos lineas siguientes parecen venir a 
estropear lo que en forma tan sdlida el 
eclesidstico ya ha cimentado en su favor: 
“Por tanto, no mires a lo que pueden 
dezir; sino a lo que te toca, digo a tu 
prouecho.” 

La primera impresién que nos llevamos 
es que Lazaro debe cerrar los ojos al 
amancebamiento de su mujer con su 
amo porque, después de todo, el marido 
no debe olvidar que algo le toca y bas- 
tante provecho saca de la despensa y de 
la mesa del arcipreste. Obsérvase, por 
otra parte, que en Lazaro no se produce 
ninguna reaccién defensiva destinada a 
librarse del dafio que se le inflinge. Si 
aceptamos que se mantiene pasivo por 
razones de conveniencia y que sus burlas 
se han inhibido ante las ventajas mate- 
riales que se le brindan, no vemos por qué 
su pasividad carece de las observaciones 
tan inequivocas con que antes condenaba 
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la inmoralidad. Por el contrario, antes y 
después de su matrimonio, de las calum- 
nias y de la entrevista con el prelado, 
insiste en no estar arrepentido de su vida 
conyugal, en reiterar que de su amo sélo 
podia provenir y de hecho recibia bon- 
dades y favores, y en referirse a su esposa 
como buena hija. Lejos de dejarnos con 
una sensacién de desagrado ante lo in- 
moral, como antes ya lo hemos observado, 
nos repite que 


yo holgaua y auia por bien de que ella entrasse 
y saliesse, de noche y de dia, pues estaua bien 
seguro de su bondad. Y assi quedamos todos 
tres bien conformes (pp. 239-40). 


Con palabras todavia més precisas y 
explicitas, Lazaro afiade: 


Mir4, si soys amigo, no me digays cosa con 
que me pese, que no tengo por mi amigo al 
que me haze pesar. Mayormente, si me quieren 
meter mal con mi muger. Que es la cosa del 
mundo que yo mas quiero y la amo mas que a 
mi. Y me haze Dios con ella mil mercedes y 
mas bien que yo merezco. Que yo juraré sobre 
la hostia consagrada que es tan buena muger 
como viue dentro de las puertas de Toledo. 
Quien otra cosa dixere, yo me mataré con él. 


La ausencia de las acostumbradas 
reacciones defensivas cuando se le trata 
de dafiar, el silencio que guarda sobre 
toda posible inmoralidad, antes dejada 
en desnuda y clara evidencia, y las 
repetidas declaraciones sobre la perfecta 
felicidad espiritual de su vida conyugal 
integralmente virtuosa y honrada, bas- 
tarian para absolver a Lazaro de los 
pecados que se le han venido atribuyendo 
si no fuera posible afiadir unas cuantas 
consideraciones mAs en provecho de su 
honra. 

Si el arcipreste, hombre de gran tacto, 
inteligencia y sabidurfa a causa de la 
dignidad de que se encuentra investido, 
les ha dado a los esposos seguridades de 
que pueden considerar que su honra esta 
inmaculada y todavia mas, sin ser 
necesario, se los ha prometido, resultaria 
absurdo que de inmediato tratara de 
inclinar a su sirviente, del cual por lo 
demas necesita como pregonero, a acep- 
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tar el amancebamiento que acaba de 
negar. No parece ldégico suponer que el 
eclesidstico razonara con tal pobreza que 
sus premisas se estrellaran entre si; pero 
atin concediendo lo imposible, no es 
probable que la contradiccién pasara 
desapercibida para la victima y de haber 
existido o la habria relatado en términos 
condenatorios, 0 se habria desquitado con 
alguna venganza original. Ya hemos visto 
que sucede todo lo contrario. 

Podemos también seguir el sentido 
literal de las palabras del arcipreste sin 
llegar a nada que vaya a dafiar a Lazaro. 
Lo que le toca al picaro y el provecho que 
deriva no tienen que consistir necesaria- 
mente en bienes materiales. Sin ir de- 
masiado lejos en la interpretacién del 
texto, y sdédlo manteniéndonos en con- 
sonancia con el sentido de las frases que 
anteceden a las lineas en cuestiédn po- 
demos llegar a la conclusién de que el 
arcipreste le recomienda a La&zaro no 
poner atencién a lo que puedan decir las 
malas lenguas (porque esto en nada le 
ayudar4) sino que ha de cuidar de lo que 
atafie o toca a su honra y a su provecho 
o integridad personal. Esto viene a cor- 
roborar el pensamiento central de la 
defensa del arcipreste, la cual consiste en 
asegurarle al pregonero que su honra 
esté intacta. Lo importante y decisivo 
para Ldzaro no es andar prestando ofdo 
a las murmuraciones que lo hacen dudar 
sino defender su honra a brazo partido. 
Para ello, ya el dignatario le ha hecho 
hasta promesas. 

Verdad es que la esposa de nuestro 
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héroe no parece haber tenido un pasado 
muy limpio, pero bien pudo reformarse al 
cambiar de estado como lo dejan ver las 
reiteradas afirmaciones y la felicidad de 
su marido. Por lo demas, éste no era tan 
ingenuo que se le pudiera engafiar con 
tanta facilidad, ni tan timido que por 
perder los obsequios de su protector 
dejara inactivo su arsenal de armas de- 
fensivas. Los recursos del llanto y la 
pataleta que la esposa de LAzaro utiliza 
cuando se le echa en cara su pasado 
contribuyen mas a su culpabilidad que a 
su inocencia, pero no prueban nada sobre 
conducta presente o futura. No se dice 
tampoco que la inmoralidad de la joven 
hubiera sido causada por sus relaciones 
con el arcipreste. 

En conclusién podemos decir que (1) 
las reacciones y burlas de LAzaro estan 
destinadas a librarlo de posibles peligros 
o a protegerlo del dafio que de hecho se le 
hace sufrir; (2) su pasividad frente al mal 
va siempre acompafiada de observaciones 
o de actitudes que evidencian la claridad 
con que distingue entre lo recto y lo 
pecaminoso en su propio comportamiento 
y en el de los demas; (3) la conducta del 
picaro no es la de un ser depravado; sus 
pecados, que los tiene porque est4 muy 
lejos de ser un santo, son veniales y 
determinados por circunstancias que lo 
obligan a incurrir en ellos; (4) Laézaro 
termina regenerfndose a pesar de que el 
ambiente adverso, envidioso y murmura- 
dor lo hace dudar cuando se encuentra 
en el zenit de su prosperidad moral y 
material. 











LA VERDA SO’PECHOSA 


Francisco HerrRERA y¥ SANCHEZ 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Dicen que los andaluces se dan mafia 

para subir a lo alto sus hazajfia’; 

unos dicen que lo que alaban es mentira, 

y otros mantienen que es la pura verda, 

hasta hay algunos que les llaman animé, 

pero a ellos ni dos pitos les da. 

Ahora aqui tiene Vd. la oportunidé 

de decidir si lo que dicen es falsedé 

o es la verdad aunque algo exager4; 

yo, como andaluz, de esto no digo n4, 

sdlo sé que lo siguiente lo of habla 

en un café cuando era un chav. 

Y del asunto de quien lo escribid, 

también lo sabe Vd. y ella como yo; 

unos me han dicho que fué José Fulano, 

el que se cas6 con la hermana de Men- 
gano, 

y vivid en la casucha en la calle Zutano. 

Pero si fué o no fué ¢ a quién le importa? 

como dijo el otro al tragarse la bota. 

Pues, aqui el cuento esté 

des mentira o es verd4? 


—Yo no permito 
que se hable mal de Gayito 
de ese fenédmeno Joselito, 
alias er Gran Sabio 
de lo’ mataore’ bueno’; 
der Emperador der Arte 
der kaiser de lo’ torero’. 
De ese nifio milagroso 
ar que yaman Don Mode’to; 
porque sabe que ar nacé, 
nacié torero como cosa de milagro. 
Si, sefid, lo’ que lo‘vieron de nacé, 
dicen y afirman que vino ar mundo 
trayendo dos oreja’. 
—Naturaca, son la’ do’ que to’ traemo’. 
—No, sefid, que eran de toro 
y una en ca’ mano. 
Po eso digo, repito, porfio, 
di’puto, afirmo y..so’tengo, 
que e’ fendmeno er que nace como e’to, 
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que ar nacé, naciéd creyendo 

ver do’ pitone’ delante, 

y con er babero toreaba a su nodriza, 

dandole pase de pecho, 

y de pitén a pitén comiéndosela er 
terreno, 

y aco’ta4ndose en la cuna en corto y 
derecho. 

—Eso lo ha sofiao u’té. 
—Eso mis ojo’ lo vieron; 

como vieron en Madri 

lo m&’ grande que se ha hecho con‘un 
toro. 

Lo siguiente: se lidiaban sei’ Muriefio’, 

pa’ Rafael, Joselito y su Belmonte; 

po’ bueno, cuando salié er quinto toro 

que era un toro de re’peto, 

cogiéd mi Gayito lo’ tra’to’, 

y cruzé tranquilo to’ er ruedo, 

y a una nifia chiquita 

m4’ bonita que un lucero, 

que tenia ayi su padre 

pa’ que la viera to’ er pueblo, 

le dijo, te brindo er toro 

porque er Dio’ de lo’ torero’ 

cuando brinda, sdélo 

brinda a los angeles der cielo; 

y como sé que po verme hoy te has 
escapao 

der lienzo de una Virgen de Muriyo, 

que tenemos en mi pueblo, 

te prometo hacé milagro’ 

con e’te toro ahora me’mo. 

Y tirando la montera, 

se fué ar toro muy sereno. 

To’ er ptblico se crispé 

dandose cuenta de aqueyo; 

y yoraba de la emocid’; 

y aguantaba er aliento de tal modo, 

que un mo’quito que pasé 

volando er ruedo 

no’ parecié un zepelin. 

Ya Joselito en er medio 
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y ante la cara der toro, 

empezé como lo’ bueno’, 

dando cinco naturale’, 

clavé lo’ pies en er suelo; 

tres de rodiya quedando ante la cara 

mA’ fre’co que un botijo, 

un molinete que duré minuto y medio. 

Pa’ termind, agarrando con la mano lo’ 
cuerno’, 

m4’ tranquilo que un do’té 

que toma er pulso a un enfermo. 

Luego le cogié una oreja, 

como ar nifio pequeiio, 

pa’ ir a la e’cuela 

y asi le dié do’ pase’ de pecho, 

mAs apretao que un corsé. 

y perfil4ndose luego muy en corto, 

muy cefifo sobre er pitén izquierdo, 

dejandose ver y entrando a volapié puro 
y neto, 

le didé una e’toca’ en lo alto tan bien da’, 

que er toro hecho una pelota ar segundo, 

fué rodando po’ er suelo. 

Lo que pasé en to’a la plaza 

no e’ pa’ contarlo, e’ pa’ verlo— 

hombre’, mujeres y nifio’ sin diferencia de 
persona 
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perdieron en e’te instante 

er poco conocimiento que ya le’ quedaba. 

Y loco’, porque loco’ se volvieron, 

empezaron a tirar ropa, alhaja y acerto. 

En meno’ que se persina un cura loco, 

cayeron ar redondé’ y a montone’ 

americana’, chaleco’, calzonciyo’, 

camisetas y pantalone’ de provecho 

y un milld’ tre’ciento’ mil cuarenta y 
siete 

sombrero’ de sefiora, de nifios y de ca- 
bayero’, 

uno se volviéd tan loco que le tiré er 
traje entero, 

otro tiré a su sefiora, 

otro’ se tiraron eyos de cabeza, 

lo’ civile’ le tiraron er armamento, 

la Infanta le tiré flore’ 

la Reina le tiré un beso 

el Rey le tiré una siya, 

y arriba en er firmamento, 

entre nube’ de oro y plata apareciendo 

San Pedro dijo yorando 

—j Nifio, toma to’ lo que tengo! 

y levantando asi er brazo, 

i le tiré la’ yave’ der cielo! 

i No hay mé@’, nifio, no hay ma’! 














THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO ARGENTINE 
LITERATURE* 


Louis NEssit 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


During the final years of the sixteenth 
and the first part of the seventeenth 
centuries, many Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews secretly undertook the hazardous 
voyage to Argentina in order to escape 
the Inquisition, and portugués, like ruso 
in contemporary Argentina, became syn- 
onymous with Jew.! We have documen- 
tary evidence that for many years large 
numbers of Portuguese-Jewish mer- 
chants maintained themselves as an 
important segment of the Buenos Aires 
population, and that through their in- 
dustry and ingenuity they not only solved 
the economic dilemma of the Conquista- 
dores, for whom all physical labor was 
dishonorable, but also collaborated ef- 
ficiently in the cause of American and 
Argentine liberty..Jews in relatively small 
numbers continued to infiltrate into 
Argentina but it was only after World 
War I that the influx came. By 1945, 
some 350,000 Jews, chiefly of Russian- 
Polish origin, had migrated to the Rio 
de la Plata. They have reclaimed hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of fertile soil 
from the jungle and pampa. Parallel 
achievements have been recorded in the 
artistic and literary fields. 

Like the Sephardic Jews of the Iberian 
peninsula in the Middle Ages, the East 
European refugee in Spanish America 
“has saturated the Hispanic world with 
Semitic values.’ Semitic themes are fre- 
quent in lyric poetry while the novel is 
chiefly concerned with the dramatic con- 
flicts created by the necessity for adapta- 





* A revision of a paper read at the 48th An- 
nual Meeting, American Jewish Historical 
Society, February: 12, 1950, Hebrew Union 
College, Jewish Institute of Religion, 40 West 
68th Street, New York City. 


tion to the new atmosphere. Little by 
little a Jewish literature is being formed, 
principally the work of emigrés or chil- 
dren of emigrés who have mastered 
Spanish as an instrument of literary 
expression. 

For the Sephardic (Spanish) Jews the 
task is relatively simple, since it is neces- 
sary only to recall the ancestral language. 
However, it is not they, but the Ash- 
kenazi (East European Jews) who are 
more distinguished for their literary 
creation. Of Slavic origin is the late 
Alberto Gerchunoff, the most prolific of 
these writers, a man with a continental 
reputation and the author of a series of 
vigorous novels and philosophical essays 
that try to stabilize the irresolute, 
pathetic, humorous, and triumphant 
rhythm with which the Jew of the Polish 
and Russian Ghettoes is marching to the 
conquest of the American Golden Fleece. 
Of Ashkenazic origin are the majority of 
the young Jews who are contributing a 
propellent restlessness to the new litera- 
ture of the Argentine.* 

In an anthology of short stories pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires in 1929 (Miranda 
Klix, Cuentisias argentinos de hoy), out of 
twenty-eight authors represented, eight 
are Jews. Pillement, in the introduction 
to his French translation of Spanish- 
American tales (G. Pillement, Les con- 
leurs hispano-américains, Paris, 1933), 
lists seven Jews among thirty-four Argen- 
tines cited. In three years Jewish writers 
in Buenos Aires were awarded one first 
prize (premio municipal) in poetry, one in 
the drama, and a third in fiction. In three 
consecutive Annual Municipal literary 
competitions in Mendoza, first prizes were 
awarded to the only three Jewish writers 
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in the city. In surveying the work of some 
of these Jewish writers of the Argentine, 
the eminent scholar Professor Calvert 
Winter of the University of Kansas says 
that, while “all this may not be wholly 
convincing as to excellence, the presump- 
tion of merit must be conceded. Indeed, 
the Hebraic influence in Argentine litera- 
ture is no longer to be ignored.’ 

The last decade and a half have 
witnessed a profound change in the Jew’s 
share in Argentine literature, only casu- 
ally noted in contemporary anthologies, 
yet underlining another brilliant chapter 
in the annals of Jewish literary history. 
In much of the material the student will 
note unquestionable proof of the spiritual 
survival of what is essentially Spanish, a 
renascence of Spanish-Jewish culture un- 
der the benign influence of the Argentine 
sun. Today the list of Jewish authors 
writing in the language of Cervantes has 
grown to respectable proportions, lend- 
ing brilliance and variety to the sym- 
phonic culture that is emerging in the 
Argentine crucible of races and nationali- 
ties. Unfortunately, the repercussions of 
foreign anti-Semitism heard in recent 
years in the Spanish-American countries 
have not been without their disastrous 
influence in discouraging many young 
Jewish writers. It is particularly fitting, 
therefore, that the Jewish contribution to 
Argentine literature be reviewed at this 
time in order to emphasize the complete 
integration of the Jewish writer with the 
spirit and atmosphere of the Argentine, 
and to aid in dispelling whatever preju- 
dices may exist against this so-called 
“ynassimilable” segment of contempo- 
rary society. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the 
colonists’ adoption of the Spanish lan- 
guage as a medium of expression. In his 
survey of Jewish immigration to Argen- 
tina, Gerchunoff writes: 


From the pages of La Celestina to the brilliant 
laminae of Toledo, from the smiling strophes 
of Sem Tob de Carrién to the gnostic and 
Cohanic gesture of the hands on the Greco 
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canvasses there runs through the Spanish 
parade the ever-present spectre of Israel add- 
ing his prophetic timbre to the use of that 
language in which he exercised at one time 
the majesty of the philosophic and poetic 
word and now in choral unison joins with the 
Argentinian.® 


It may well be asked when and how 
the Jewish writer first made his appear- 
ance on the Argentine literary scene—a 
question amply covered by the fiftieth 
annual report of the Delegation of Argen- 
tine-Jewish Associations and the research 
of Dr. Joshua Hochstein.* On the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Jewish colony in Argen- 
tina, Lazaro Liacho, pointing to the 
complete integration of the Jewish ele- 
ments within the Argentine ambient, 
recalls: 


The Argentine Jew linked himself to the liter- 
ature of his native soil on festive holidays... . 
The first centenary of the declaration of Ar- 
gentine independence (1910) presented the oc- 
casion for a great celebration. . . .” 


The centenary celebration brought to 
light Los gauchos judtos of Alberto 
Gerchunoff, which constitutes the corner- 
stone of Jewish-Argentine letters. In the 
twenty-five tales comprising this volume 
we have the oath of fidelity of a son of 
Israel, raised under Argentinian skies, 
who sings in gratitude for liberty and 
abundance. 

Beginning his prologue with a quota- 
tion from the Haggada, ‘‘Con su fuerte 
brazo, el Sefior nos libré de Faraén, en 
Egipto’”’, Gerchunoff asks his coreligion- 
ists to recall their Passover feasts in 
Cossack-ridden Russia: ‘“édRecorddis 
cuando tendifais, all4 en Rusia, las mesas 
rituales para glorificar la Pascua? Pascua 
magna es ésta.” And calling his brothers 
from the fields, Gerchunoff says: ‘“‘Judios 
errantes, desgarrados por viejas torturas, 
cautivos redimidos, arrodillémonos, y 


bajo sus pliegues enormes, junto con los 
coros enjoyados de luz, digamos el cAntico 
de los cénticos. .. .” 

The keynote of the work is struck in 
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the very first story, ‘“Génesis,” in which 
Gerchunoff paints a vivid picture of 
Tulchin, a town of glorious rabbis and 
synagogues, where news of America filled 
the soul of the Jew with hopeful fantasy. 
It was the time when Czarist restrictive 
legislation was multiplying, when the 
Dain, Rabbi Yehuda Anakroi, took a trip 
to Paris to consult with Baron Hirsch 
about the organization of Jewish colonies 
in Argentina. Baron Hirsch, as we now 
know, poured almost the whole of his 
immense fortune of some ten million 
pounds into the foundation of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, hence the ever- 
recurrent theme of gratitude to the father 
of the colony and to the hospitable Argen- 
tine government. 

Some of the themes derive from the 
early days, some from the later period: 
“Llegada de inmigrantes;” ‘“Sdbado,” 
time for a siesta and for the glorification 
of the day blessed in the prayers of Yehuda 
Halevi; sentimental episodes such as that 
of Esther and Jaime in “El cantar de los 
cantares”; the difficulties of the Spanish 
language; the problem of intermarriage 
with the untutored, native gaucho in 
“El episodio de Miryam’’; sudden death 
on the pampas in “La lechuza”; the su- 
perstitious beliefs of the colony in “Las 
brujas”; divorce, a question for Talmudic 
discussion in “Divorcio”; the magic of 
modern medical science in the primitive 
pampas in “El médico milagroso”’; and 
finally, the impact of libertine gaucho life 
on orthodox Jewish custom in “El cande- 
labro de plata,”’ admirably illustrating the 
orthodox concept of the Sabbath. 

Through these fictional sketches Ger- 
chunoff gives us the general impression of 
the success of the transplantation of 
Judaism from the Russian ghettos to the 
Argentine pampas. Donald D. Walsh, 
editor of Hispania, considers Gerchunoff 
versatile and ‘‘one of the finest cuentistas 
in contemporary Argentina.’* Dr. Roy 
Temple House, editor of Books Abroad, 
finds “this document of a Jewish exodus 
from Russia to the Argentine one of the 


most touching of all modern Jewish 
classics.’’® For Luis Alberto Sénchez, the 
Peruvian critic, ““Gerchunoff es uno de 
los mejores cuentistas argentinos ... a 
él se deben, entre otros, los fuertes cuadros 
de Los gauchos judtos, El hombre que 


hablé en la Sorbona, etc. De estilo algo 


retérico, muy de tipo modernista, posee 
evidente pericia para condensar situa- 
ciones y personajes en pocas palabras.’”° 

The chief interests of the majority of 
South America’s leading novelists have 
been man’s fight with nature and rural 
life in all its violent aspects. 

The city as a subject for fiction has 
been treated, on the other hand, by the 
young Argentinian Jewish novelist, 
Bernardo Verbitsky, who has cultivated 
this genre so successfully as to merit the 
coveted Ricardo Giiiraldes Prize for his 
first novel, Es dificil empezar a vivir. In 
this novel, Verbitsky has brought into 
focus the character of the adolescent 
Pablo Levinson, filled with the tenacity, 
curiosity, and critical spirit of the de- 
scendants of Abraham in Buenos Aires 
during the critical years 1931-41. He 
pictures the trends of Argentine thought, 
the corrupt press, the life of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie hemmed in by unbearable 
restrictions and taxes, the educational 
and social problems, especially those of 
the Jewish youth of Buenos Aires. Ver- 
bitsky takes the reader into the Jewish 
quarter on Yom Kippur; we visit an 
orthodox Jewish synagogue and learn of 
the problems that beset the Jewish im- 
migrant in Argentina’s capital. One senses 
an indefinable hostility to orthodoxy. We 
watch the war clouds rise over Europe, 
the appearance of the swastika, the im- 
pact of Nazi philosophy and racial the- 
ories on the youth of Argentina. By plac- 


ing his protagonist in the Federal capital, 


in a milieu that is definitely cosmopolitan, 
Verbitsky demonstrates that a typically 
Argentine novel can be constructed with- 
out resorting to the folklore of the pampa. 

Although now a resident of Chile, 
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Enrique Espinoza is definitely linked to i 
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the Argentine literary movement of the 
past three decades, through tireless 
journalistic enterprises, publishing ven- 
tures, several volumes of short stories, 
essays, and critical reviews. Espinoza 
made his literary debut under his own 
name, Samuel Glusberg, with La levita 
gris in 1924, a series of reminiscences of 
Jewish life in the Buenos Aires ghetto. 
Espinoza is a cosmopolitan with a rich 
cultural background. Through his critical 
studies of Waldo Frank, Payré, Mariadte- 
gui, Hudson, Quiroga, Rilke, Einstein and 
others, Espinoza interprets the essence 
and raises the general level of modern 
culture for the Argentine reader. 

In “Mate amargo,” his best short 
story, the author paints a sweeping 
panorama of the life of the Jewish immi- 
grants and their American children in 
Buenos Aires. In “Ruth y Noemi’ we 
see the problem of assimilation tendencies 
in the children of the Jewish immigrants. 
The story is pervaded with Jewish at- 
mosphere, with the ever-present nostalgia 
for the home of the ancient Hebrews— 
Leschana Habbah Beruschalaim. 

Dear to the heart of every Jewish 
mother is the hope of seeing her daughter 
under the Chuppah, and above all, with 
a doctor. Solamente un doctor, a farce in 
three scenes, is reminiscent of Scholom 
Aleichem, and reveals the aspirations of 
the middle-class Jewish mother who will 
be satisfied with nothing less than a doc- 
tor for her daughter, even if she has to 
resort to a little medical hocuspocus on 
herself. How well Espinoza knows the 
inner springs of the Jewish soul! In Glus- 
berg’s work Goldberg sees “the beginnings 
of a Spanish-Yiddish literature, com- 
parable to the early days in our country 
when Kobrin and Libin were discovering 
the soul of the immigrant and following 
his transformation in the new milieu.’ 
His general outlook may be appreciated 
from the aims of one of his earlier reviews, 
Origenes, which was to unite Jewish 
thought the world over regardless of the 
language in which it happens to be ex- 
pressed. 
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Intensely Argentine, and a vigorous 
interpreter of the Jewish spirit, is the 
figure of Dr. Carlos Griinberg, former 
editor of Heredad, for many years pro- 
fessor of Spanish literature in Buenos 
Aires, philologist, lawyer, translator of 
Heine, and author of innumerable lyrical 
compositions of singular force and origin- 
ality. 

Mester de Juderia represents a con- 
fession of the author’s faith as well as a 
protest against the cruelties of this mod- 
ern age. Though written in Buenos Aires 
and making frequent allusions to local 
scenes, Griinberg’s verses carry a univer- 
sal message. His is the eternal protest of 
the Hebrew prophet at the injustices 
committed against the children of Israel 
in the name of civilization, an echo of the 
milennial tragedy of Israel from Genesis 
to Nazism, from Zion to his native 
Argentina. 

Two aspects are noticeable in Griin- 
berg’s verses: the descriptive, devoted to 
usages, rites, qualities, and defects of the 
Jew, and the satirical, levelled against his 
tormentors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Like André Spire, that combatant spirit 
from the Ghetto of Nancy, Griinberg 
knows every attitude of the Jewish mind. 
Instead of tearful complaints, he seizes 
the cruel whip or mischievously plays 
with the needle of irony or sarcasm, punc- 
turing with precision not only the folly 
of his coreligionists but also the cruelty 
of the anti-semitic perverts. 

Griinberg does not believe in turning 
the other cheek; not passive resignation, 
but active, armed mobilization against 
the savage attacks of the enemy. The 
publication of Mester de Juderta (Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Argirépolis, 1940, 153 
pp.), constitutes an event of exceptional 
significance in the annals of Argentine- 
Jewish literature. Appearing at a time of 
profound sorrow for Israel, it becomes one 
more weapon for the Jew, one more dart 
for his tormentors. 

The poetic creation of César Tiempo is 
of particular interest because of the 
Jewish theme embroidered on an Argen- 
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tinian background. It marks the union of 
Semitic genius with Spanish-American 
literature. The spirit is Hebraic; but the 
language is Spanish. 

In short poems that are jovial and 
musical, Tiempo portrays for us the joy 
of the Argentine Sabbath, the Sabbath 
on hospitable soil. His collection, Libro 
para la pausa del Sdbado opens on the 
Sabbath day of rest, and could well be 
recited in the calm of that sacred day as a 
breviary of nostalgias by the Argentine 
Jews who have not forgotten their life in 
Poland or Russia. With Sabatién Argen- 
tino, Tiempo received the First Municipal 
Prize for Poetry. Both Sdbadomingo and 
Libro para la pausa del Sdbado reveal a 
poet of extraordinary skill. In addition 
to presenting a confession of the author’s 
faith, his poems are veritable etchings 
bringing into sharp relief all the aromas 
and colors of the ghetto life of Buenos 
Aires. His verses flow with graceful 
spontaneity and reveal a technique that 
is faultless. There is much of Heine in 
Tiempo: tender lyricism, sensitivity, 
irony, humor, mastery of language and 
prosody, tragic notes that turn to laugh- 
ter, nostalgia for things typically Jewish, 
all the facets that characterize the per- 
sonality of the best among Hebrew poets. 

In his analysis of the poetic mission of 
César Tiempo, Donald D. Walsh, editor 
of Hispania, says that “en esta hora tan 
tragica de un mundo lleno de sangre, de 
rencor, y de intolerancia, es bueno es- 
cuchar la voz de un poeta judio, miembro 
de esta raza tan calumniada. Sabiendo 
que comprender es perdonar, César 
Tiempo se dedica a revelarnos asi las 
equivocaciones y los engafios que nutren 
la intolerancia. La Argentina y la América 
entera necesitan tales voces, ahora mas 
que nunca.” 

Tiempo’s dramatic productions, El 
teatro soy yo and Pan criollo, epitomize in 
a certain sense the philosophy and ethical 
concepts of the author and present in life- 
like action all the elements so sharply 
drawn in his poetry. 

Like Tiempo and Griinberg, Lazaro 


Liacho is inspired by life in the Buenos 
Aires ghetto, which he knows so well, and 
which he portrays in his autobiographic 
sketches, Judto del Nuevo Mundo. For 
Liacho, Argentina is the bread-basket for 
the whole world, a place of refuge for the 
worker caught in the European mael- 
strom. Liacho is a poet and essayist in 
whose works one finds an echo of sincere 
lyricism as well as a profound feeling for 
Jewish suffering. In firm and vigorous 
accents and in tones reminiscent of the 
lamentations of the prophets, Liacho 
paints the tragedy of Israel during the 
war period in his collection of poems en- 
titled Sangre Judia.“ His is the indomi- 
table spirit of the pioneer in Israel. 

Jewish participation in the Argentine 
theatrical world is manifest as early as 
1902, almost simultaneous with the es- 
tablishment of the first of the Baron de 
Hirsch colonies, when the first permanent 
Yiddish theatre was constructed in 
Buenos Aires. 

With some twenty-five original plays 
to his credit, Samuel Eichelbaum, now at 
the height of his dramatic career, has 
acquired an international reputation and 
occupies today a unique position in the 
Spanish language theatre. “With Jacinto 
Benavente almost out of the picture and 
Federico Garcia Lorca dead, Eichelbaum 
is the most important living playwright 
whose medium is the Spanish language, 
though not as universal as O’Neill or as 
interesting at digging at the roots of the 
illness of contemporary life,” says Pro- 
fessor Apstein, noting “the same differ- 
ence between Eichelbaum and the other 
Argentine playwrights as there is between 
Eugene O’Neill and other North Ameri- 
can dramatists.’ 

The theatre of Eichelbaum, much of it 
reminiscent of Schnitzler, is the theatre 
of one who is more than just a master of 
theatrical technique. It is the theatre of a 
profound student of human psychology, 
endowed with an inordinate desire for 
introspection, for unmasking the failings 
and spiritual preoccupations of man, for 
revealing the hidden springs of human 
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motivation, for portraying the psycho- 
logical conflicts between man and man. 
It is the theatre of consciences and sub- 
consciences. 

Eichelbaum’s plays are far from being 
mere improvisations or pot-boilers. They 
are the product of an imperious anxiety 
to mould his own thought, to see the 
thousand and one ideas that torment the 
artist crystallize into a work of art. Work- 
ing feverishly, in complete isolation, 
Eichelbaum produces a play in one or two 
weeks, his main difficulty being the names 
of his characters and titles for his works. 
Some of these, like El viajero inmévil, 
Divorcio nupeial, and V ergiienza de querer, 
have a surrealistic flavor and carry within 
themselves the germ of the spiritual con- 
flicts they unfold. 

In the opinion of Alfredo de la Guardia, 
“Samuel Eichelbaum es un artista puro 
y un creador legitimo de nuestra litera- 
tura dramatica. Esta es la calidad que 
le caracteriza y que levanta su obra sobre 
el proscenio Argentino.’”"* Referring to 
his Un gaupo del 900, Dr. Roy Temple 
House maintains “there are not many 
dramatists who can mingle the grotesque 
and sublime as finely as Samuel Eichel- 
baum has done it here. It’s a man-size 
play.’ 

Following a tradition of Jewish inter- 
est and continuing to demonstrate their 
linguistic flexibility, many Jewish writers 
are serving Latin American culture 
through their Spanish rendition of hun- 
dreds of literary, philosophical, and scien- 
tific works. 

Outstanding among the translators is 
the figure of the late Solomén Resnick, 
who belongs to that literary generation 
formed after 1918 which concerned itself 
with counteracting chauvinistic propa- 
ganda and raising the level of Argentine 
culture. 

Cansinos-Assens finds Resnick’s ver- 
sion of Peretz rather ingenious, “repre- 
senta un esfuerzo para quien, como 
Resnick, no procede del sector sefard{. 

..”"7 Peretz, in Spanish, was something 
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of a revelation to Argentine and Spanish 
critics and to the intelligent reading 
public of Spanish-speaking countries. 
The foremost writers opened their eyes 
on reading the tales collected by Resnick 
in Los Cabalistas (1919) and Addn y 
Eva (1922). More than the revelation of 
a new literary field, these stories were 
an invitation to delve into Jewish letters. 
Referring to Los Cabalistas, Juan Tor- 
rendel, the Argentinian writer, concedes: 


En efecto, al Sefior Resnick debemos el placer 
de haber entrado en relacién intelectual, sin 
tergiversaciones de ninguna clase, con el nota- 
bilisimo escritor israelita. . .Afirmo que per- 
sonalmente he sentido una impresién muy 
honda al apreciar el esfuerzo del Sefior Resnick 
luchando en verter a un idioma cldsico, reglado, 
académico, las libertades, asperezas, encabrita- 
mientos y novedades o vejeces de otro idioma 
que recién es elegido como elemento de arte.'* 


Salomén Resnick, philosopher and es- 
sayist, is the interpreter par excellence, 
the ‘“enladinador” of our generation. 
Through his faithful renditions from and 
into Spanish, Resnick aimed to cultivate 
the good taste of Argentine-Jewish and 
non-Jewish youth and to arouse their 
interest in authentic cultural values. He 
incited the youth to experience the pleas- 
ure of reading Peretz, Méndele, Zhitlow- 
sky, Scholom Aleichem, and to appreciate 
artists of the calibre of Asch, Nomberg, 
Vaisenberg, Berguelson. He introduced 
the artistic productions of Oscar Wilde, 
Ibsen, Anatole France, Knut Hamsun, 
Romain Rolland, Rocker, and Kropotkin, 
aiming thereby to satisfy the Argentine 
hunger for good literature. 

Resnick’s passionate love for Yiddish 
and Yiddish literature had a decisive in- 
fluence on his entire literary career, a 
career that in turn was destined to in- 
fluence the cultural lives of some two 
hundred thousand emigrants to the 


Argentine. As founder, editor and pub- 
lisher of Judaica for several decades, 
Resnick must be considered in the fore- 
front of those great teachers and leaders 
of contemporary Argentina who are seek- 
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ing to establish a solid Argentine-Jewish 
rapport. 

In brief, in spite of the negative forces 
at work in Argentina, the past decade has 
witnessed the resurgence of a pleiad of 
creative writers representing all genres 
and whose Hebraic variations and over- 
tones strike us as lyric rhapsodies, remin- 
iscent of the classic masters of Spanish 
and Spanish-Jewish literature. The dis- 
tinguished Spanish critic and author, 
Cansinos-Assens, feels that: 


Quiz4 sea demasiado pronto para que los israe- 
litas argentinos creen una literatura propia. 
Hasta ahora, sus creaciones, aunque escritas en 
espafiol, trascienden la influencia de la litera- 
tura idisch. Hacen la impresién de algo pre- 
maturo y apresurado. Pero lo importante es 
ver—y el libro de César Tiempo nos lo muestra 
—que ahi estén ya los poetas y los novelistas 
que han de crear esa literatura judia.* 


Certainly, in no other part of the world 
has Jewish intellectual life become per- 
meated with the native atmosphere as 
rapidly as in Argentina. From the very 
beginning the Jewish writer has identified 
himself with Argentine cosmopolitan cul- 
ture and with Argentine national aspira- 
tions. The literary physiognomy of 
Spanish America presents a complex and 
multifaceted picture to which the Jew 
seems destined to. add one more facet, 
the Semitic: the peculiar spirituality of 
the Wandering Jew, the sorrow of the 
ghetto, the capacity for introspection and 
for converting tears into laughter, the 
perpetual quest of the sublime. Com- 
menting on a novel by the Chilean- 
Jewish writer, Efraim Szmiulewicz,!* the 
eminent American student of Latin 
American literature, Dr. Roy Temple 
House, notes that “the Jewish element 
in South America is making a large and 
impressive contribution to race-conscious 
Jewish letters. The Wandering Jew is the 
world’s most tireless traveler, but no 
change of climate alters his spiritual com- 
plexion.”’” 

Given the willingness to recognize the 
values that are to be found in the most 
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diverse ways of life, and given a lasting 
peace, we shall find Jewish literary crea- 
tion in the Latin American countries in 
its full blossom, and with the ferment of 
ideas instilled from all sides so powerful, 
there is every reason to hope for an abun- 
dant harvest. The Jew has made a puny 
imprint thus far by comparison with the 
broad scope of literary production south 
of the Rio Grande, but he gives promise 
of making a significant and lasting con- 
tribution to Spanish American literature. 
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THE IMPRISONMENT OF THE ARCHPRIEST 


Lucius Gaston Morratr 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 


All histories of Spanish literature, how- 
ever much they may vary on other points, 
are agreed on one: Juan Ruiz, the Arch- 
priest of Hita, spent a number of years 
in jail.* From 1790, when Sanchez put it 
into currency, this alleged fact has been 
parroted by every historian of Spanish 
literature, as well as by critics writing 
specialized works on Juan Ruiz. Various 
attempts have been made to explain why 
he might have been imprisoned and to 
determine the number of years he must 
have been there, but no one has ever 
given thought to sifting the evidence to 
ascertain if it is probable that he actually 
ever was in prison. The statement that 
he was imprisoned has been accepted with 
no critical evaluation of the evidence, and 
such is the purpose of this paper. In the 
words of Felix Lecoy, the best critic of 
the Archpriest: “To all these questions 
[concerning the life and works of Juan 
Ruiz] up to now we have been given only 
replies which are rapid, little studied, 
most of the time superficial, often contra- 
dictory.”" In his thoroughly critical, 
sound, and scholarly study of Juan Ruiz, 
written in 1938, Lecoy is chiefly concerned 
with the literary composition and sources 
of the Libro de Buen Amor, but these 
involve necessarily some biographical in- 
ferences, and his work has been of inesti- 
mable value in the preparation of this 
paper. 

In any study of Juan Ruiz and his work, 
three considerations must always be kept 
firmly in mind. First, none of the three 
extant manuscripts of his works is an 
original, the earliest being some fifty years 
later than the final composition of the 





* A revision of a paper read at the Modern 
Language Conference, University of Kentucky, 
May 19, 1950. 
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Book. Further, Lecoy, following the idea 
of Menéndez Pidal,? has well established 
the hypothesis that what we have now is 
two redactions made by the author him- 
self, one of 1330 and the other of 1343. 
He also points out, in agreement with the 
best critics, that the Book as it is now 
made up contains a great many miscella- 
neous poems which do not belong there, 
having been inserted by scribal copyists. 
Secondly, we must always remember 
that in not a single document of his time 
is there a single mention of Juan Ruiz. 
From external evidence, we know abso- 
lutely nothing of his life. In the centuries 
that intervene between the final compo- 
sition of his poem (1343) and 1790 we do 
have occasional references to his poems, 
but of the man or his life, not a word. 
Lastly, we must be extremely careful 
in giving an autobiographical interpreta- 
tion to the Archpriest’s work. Lecoy in his 
magnificent researches on the sources of 
the Book shows how deeply versed Juan 
Ruiz was in the literature of his times, 
in the vernacular as well as in Latin, 
clerical, religious, Goliardic literature. 
Not a story, not a fable, not an episode 
which does not have its inspiration in that 
wealth of medieval literature flourishing 
around him. Like Moliére he takes his 
good where he finds it, and makes it his 
own with consummate artistry, and 
stamps it with the imprint of his own 
unique personality and his inimitable 
style and humor. Like a many-faceted 
gem, he reflects that rich blossoming of 


. literary forms and themes of the medieval 


Europe of which he is so intrinsically a 
part. 

Every writer dealing summarily or at 
length with Juan Ruiz mentions his im- 
prisonment as an unqualified fact, but 
there is no agreement, indeed the most 
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flagrant contradictions, concerning the 
dates, place (Alcal4, Toledo, Guadala- 
jara) or reasons for his alleged confine- 
ment. 

Let us now examine briefly a sampling 
of the statements concerning Juan Ruiz’s 
supposed incarceration. The first modern 
edition and commentary of the Book of 
Good Love is that of SAnchez in 1790.* He 
states that Juan Ruiz was in jail 1337- 
1350 by order of Don Gil de Albornoz, 
Archbishop of Toledo during those years, 
and that he wrote his Book while thus in- 
carcerated. Therefore, says Sanchez cava- 
lierly, the manuscript dated 1330 must be 
wrong, because Gil did not become arch- 
bishop until 1337. The only documentary 
evidence we haye, therefore, is summarily 
dismissed to make way for Sénchez’s pre- 
conceived notion (resting on no solid ba- 
sis) that Juan Ruiz wrote his book while 
in jail by order of Don Gil. Sanchez thinks 
that Ruiz was in jail on account of calum- 
nies and lies. Amador de los Rios‘ thinks 
that the scribe of MS.S (the only one 
mentioning an imprisonment) is unrelia- 


ble and without knowledge of historical . 


facts, but he accepts nevertheless the no- 
tion of Ruiz’s imprisonment. According 
to him the Book was written before the 
incarceration, but the religious poems 
were composed during it. He cites no 
reason for tae alleged confinement. Men- 
éndez y Pelayo® says simply that the 
Archpriest was imprisoned by order of 
Don Gil. It was not however because of 
his life—for though he was a rascally 
priest he was typical of his times—nor 
because of his works, but on account of 
reasons “meramente curiales.’”’ Hurtado 
and Palencia are of the opinion® that little 
is known of the life of Ruiz except that 
he was in jail for thirteen years by order of 
Gil de Albornoz. Del Rio’ says that he 
spent long years in prison and wrote most 
of his work there. Romera-Navarro? states 
that according to the copyist of a manu- 
script the Archpriest was in jail by order 
of Don Gil when he wrote. Menéndez Pi- 
dal® accepts without comment the im- 
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prisonment. Northup’? says that Ruiz 
languished in prison for thirteen years, 
during which time he composed his Book. 
We are ignorant of the reason, in his 
opinion, but Juan considered it unjust. 
Ford" accepts also the thirteen-year im- 
prisonment, the writing of at least some 
of the Book during that period, and at- 
tributes it to his unworthy life. The same 
in substance are the statements of Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly” and Mérimée." 

From those who have devoted some 
special study to Juan Ruiz, we may note 
the following observations. Puymaigre™ 
says that Ruiz was put in prison by Gil 
de Albornoz for not fulfilling his ecclesias- 
tical duties and spent thirteen years there. 
Kane in his excellent translation of the 
Book of Good Love'® says that the Arch- 
priest was in jail for thirteen years and 
wrote his whole book there; he was put 
there by Don Gil immediately on his 
becoming Archbishop of Toledo in 1537 
just because Juan Ruiz was Juan Ruiz, 
the Talavera episode having nothing to 
do with it. Miss Ward in the London 
Fortnightly Review* thinks that Ruiz was 
imprisoned by Don Gil during the years 
1337-1350 for some unexplained offense 
against ecclesiastical morals. Alfonso 
Reyes” says that Ruiz was imprisoned by 
Don Gil for reasons of ecclesiastical pol- 
icy, and Federico Torres says that Al- 
bornoz imprisoned him in his monastery 
at Guadalajara on account of his verses. 
Puyol in his work on the Archpriest® 
accepts the imprisonment of the Arch- 
priest and thinks that the calumnies of 
the Talavera monks satirized by Ruiz 
caused the Archbishop to put him in jail, 
where he wrote his work. Lecoy, inter- 
ested primarily in the literary sources of 
Ruiz, seems hesitant about admitting 
categorically that Ruiz was ever incar- 
cerated. In one passage’ he mentions the 
imprisonment as a more or less estab- 
lished fact, but in another he admits 
that the evidence adduced in its favor is 
far from convincing. 

Cejador,” who has gone more into de- 
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tail on the life of Juan Ruiz, discusses the 
question of his incarceration in extenso. 
He is of the opinion that Juan Ruiz was 
put in jail by Don Gil shortly after 1337, 
stayed there a number of years, wrote his 
Book there, and was put there on account 
of false accusations made by the clerics of 
Talavera in revenge for his biting satire 
against them. 

Let us now pause to classify and sub- 
ject to critical examination the reasons 
put forward for believing that the Arch- 
priest may have been imprisoned. We find 
that these reasons fall roughly into four 


categories: 1. On account of his immoral | 


life; 2. On account of his blasphemous or 
indecent verses; 3. On account of his 
satire against the priests of Talavera; 4. 
On account of—well, come to think of it, 
we can find no good reason why he should 
have been put in jail. (Menéndez y Pe- 
layo, Menéndez Pidal, Northup, and 
others.) 

Menéndez y Pelayo spikes reason num- 
ber one very effectively.“ He calls atten- 
tion to the lawless and immoral nature of 
the times, showing that Juan Ruiz—even 
if his work is interpreted autobiographi- 
cally—was no better or worse than many 
another cleric of his age who suffered no 
incarceration ; in fact, we have scant rec- 
ords, if any at all, of imprisonment on the 
grounds of immorality of any priest con- 
temporary with the Archpriest. 

There is still less ground for postulating 
his supposed imprisonment on account 
of the alleged obscenity or immorality of 
his Book. In the first place, it is not nearly 
so obscene or blasphemous as is generally 
supposed, there being only three or four 
short passages in the whole work which 
are grossly objectionable, and even these 
are mild compared to some of the Latin 
or French prototypes of the same period. 


Secondly, can any one cite a single case of » 


imprisonment during this period any- 
where in Western Europe for immoral or 
blasphemous literary productions, pro- 
vided they were not heretical? Now, 
as was pointed out, Juan Ruiz’s writings 


are simply his masterly and inimitable 
adaptations of the current literary 
themes, the great majority of which were 
the works of clerics who in every case re- 
tained their good name and high position. 
Finally, the absurdity of the argument 
that the Archpriest was imprisoned on 
account of the nature of his poems be- 
comes patent when we observe the line of 
reasoning unconsciously followed by 
some. It goes like this: He was cast into 
prison by Don Gil for the immorality of 
his works; while in prison he wrote or re- 
vised the works on account of which he 
had been put in prison. 

Cejador is the main proponent of the 
Talavera poem as being the basis for the 
Archpriest’s imprisonment. It will be nec- 
essary to examine this matter rather mi- 
nutely, as it is typical of Cejador’s whole 
method in dealing with Juan Ruiz. Ceja- 
dor starts out with his mind fully made 
up on three points: a. Juan Ruiz was a 
worthy, upright, God-fearing priest of im- 
peccable life; b. his work is highly moral, 
thoroughly orthodox theologically, and a 
bitter satire against the unworthy clerics 
of his epoch; c. he was put in jail by Don 
Gil about 1339, was there for a number of 
years, and wrote his Libro de Buen Amor 
while thus incarcerated. 

Any data, internal or external, is tail- 
ored by Cejador to fit these hypotheses. 
If they can’t be made to fit, they are 
either blandly ignored or summarily re- 
jected. Thus the work of the Archpriest 
is autobiographical when it bolsters 
Cejador’s idées fixes: when it doesn’t, 
then the Archpriest is not talking of him- 
self but of some bad priest. I shall cite 
two examples, which have some rele- 
vancy to the matter at hand, as evidence 
on the soundness of Cejador’s methods 
and conclusions. Line 326b ofthe Libro 
contains the date 1301, Spanish era. Now 
the veriest tyro in these matters knows 
that to get the Christian era from the 
Spanish, one must subtract 38—thus 
1301 Spanish era represents 1263 Chris- 
tian. But Cejador adds 38 and comes up 
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with the year 1339, which he triumph- 
antly flourishes as the date marking the 
commencement of Juan’s imprisonment, 
and upon this rock of his mathematical 
miscalculation he proceeds to build his 
jail for the Archpriest! In similar fashion, 
in strophe 1634, which is the end of the 
Book proper, MS. 8 has the dating 1381 
(Spanish), that is, 1343 (Christian) while 
MS.T has 1368 (Spanish) or 1330 (Chris- 
tian). Since Cejador is so firmly convinced 
a priori of the imprisonment of Ruiz by 
Don Gil, who became Archbishop only in 
1337, he cavalierly dismisses the 1330 of 
MS.T by simply stating that it is wrong, 
adducing not a single reason why it should 
be wrong or why MSS should be right. 
As a matter of fact, they are both right, 
for we have seen that they represent the 
two redactions made by the author at the 
two dates. 

To return now to the poem on the 
clerics of Talavera, upon which Cejador 
lays so much stress in connection with the 
Archpriest’s supposed imprisonment. You 
will recall the main features of this satire: 
according to its author, presumably Juan 
Ruiz, he was sent by the Archbishop Don 
Gil with a letter to the clergy of Talavera 
ordering them to dismiss their women, 
whether wives or concubines. He then 
pictures the dismay of the good friars at 
this doleful news, their anger at the Arch- 
bishop, and their threats of revenge. Ce- 
jador puts forward the argument that the 
monks of Talavera made accusations of 
immorality against Juan Ruiz (but why, 
since it was none of his doing and they 
were not angry at him?) and that on 
account of these accusations Don Gil 
imprisoned him. This is the only cause 
that Cejador can allege, since he has 
strongly championed the morality of 
Ruiz’s life and works. 

Let us now examine this argument 
closely. We observe, in the first place, 
that this poem is found in only one of the 
extant manuscripts and does not belong 
in the Book proper. It comes after the 
formal close and scribal signature and has 
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nothing to do with the Book. It was 
probably composed after it; hence Ceja- 
dor’s argument that the Talavera poem 
was the indirect cause of the alleged im- 
prisonment and that the Book proper was 
then written in jail falls flat. 

Furthermore, this poem is not auto- 
biographical, and one is very wrong to 
adduce any facts of the Archpriest’s life 
from it. Menéndez Pidal,™* and after him 
Lecoy,”®> shows that the Talavera poem 
pictures no real incident. It is simply a 
burlesque, mocking poem, modelled on 
Latin prototypes known as the Consultatio 
Sacerdotum, which had a great vogue in 
Western Europe in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and which Juan 
Ruiz had adapted, as can easily be seen 
by comparing it with the earlier Latin 
model cited by Menéndez Pidal. It is easy 
also to show that Cejador refutes his own 
argument in this case, for he uses this 
very same poem to show that the Arch- 
priest was the trusted and confidential 
agent of his bishop—hence a man of 
probity and good reputation in his life 
and works. Now is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Archbishop is going to im- 
prison his own trusted representative 
because of the false accusations of some 
rascally priests whom the Archbishop 
was reproaching through the voice of this 
same representative? 

In résumé, I have tried to show here 
that none of the reasons adduced to ex- 
plain the imprisonment of the Archpriest 
is valid, that they conflict with one an- 
other, are inconsistent within themselves, 
and violate the laws of elementary reason- 
ing. 

How then, one may ask, did the tradi- 
tion of Juan Ruiz’s incarceration by Don 
Gil ever get established? Again I remind 
you that though there are mentions of 
the Archpriest’s works, attesting to its 
popularity in the centuries following his 
death, there is no mention of any im- 
prisonment (except for the colophon of 
one manuscript) until SAnchez published 
his poems some 450 years later, and San- 
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chez is one of the most unreliable and 
uncritical of critics. It was SAnchez who 
gave it currency, and critics since San- 
chez’s time have been content to follow 
him slavishly, with no analysis of the 
evidence on which Sanchez based his as- 
sumption. 

This evidence is two-fold. First, in the 
devout poem now placed at the beginning 
of the Libro there are three mentions (1d, 
2d, 3d) of the author’s being in presién, 
and in verse 1674f a like statement is 
made. Hence we have assertions that the 
Libro de Buen Amor must have been 
written while the author was in prison 
because he makes reference to that fact 
at the beginning and end of the work. 
‘ But the three references at the beginning 
are in a poem which is not a part of the 
Libro and appears there in only one manu- 
script. The version of 1330 begins with 
the Invocation at line 11, and the version 
of 1343 begins with the preceding prose- 
sermon, as the author himself explicitly 
states. And the reference in strophe 1674 
lies outside the scope of the Libro, which 
ends with strophe 1634. Thus the state- 
ment that the author began and ended 
his work with an allusion to his imprison- 
ment ignores the fact that none of the 
references is in the Book at all. 

In addition, the poems in which refer- 
ence is made to the author’s presién fall 
into a category of religious poems that 
were much cultivated in the Middle Ages 
and the word had no literal significance 
whatsoever. To quote Lecoy:* “... this 
prayer...is only the repetition of a 
cliché long in use in literature—in epic 
literature especially—and is only the 
adaptation ...of a part of the ritual for 
the dying . . . hence the sincerity of such 
a passage is subject to much caution, and 
I would be tempted to see in it only a 
literary exercise, at the most a banal type 
of invocation to God.” Bédier” quotes the 
Latin liturgical prototypes of the prayers 
used in the Roland, and these are almost 
word for word identical with those of the 
Archpriest. The poems mentioning pre- 


sion, therefore, are to be regarded as 
stereotyped clichés of religious poems 
then in vogue—simply that and nothing 
more. 

But even assuming that these refer- 
ences to presién are autobiographical, 
they would still be no evidence that Juan 
Ruiz was imprisoned, because of the false 
interpretation given to the word. It is true 
that presién, or prisién, or presén does 
generally mean a literal, physical incar- 
ceration, being derived from prehen- 
sionem. But there was another Latin 
word, pressionem, meaning pressure, op- 
pression, and by extension, spiritual 
anguish, which developed normally into 
presién or prisién. Thus we get two 
identical words with varying meanings, 
and presién, prisién may mean, and gen- 
erally does, imprisonment, but the mean- 
ing spiritual anguish or distress also per- 
sists. In Old Spanish this word must be 
interpreted with care, in the light of its 
context, to get its true meaning. To illus- 
trate: twice in the Libro de Buen Amor 
Juan Ruiz uses presién to mean some- 
thing other than physical confinement. 
In verse 787c we have the phrase en pre- 
sién e sospiros e coydado, where presién is 
equated with and synonymous with sighs 
and care, and from the context can mean 
nothing else than distress. Likewise in 
verse 1048g, we have the word, used sig- 
nificantly in the plural and with the verb 
yazer, where mention is made of Christ 
‘“‘yazer en presiones, en penas e en dolor,” 
which does not mean “Christ lying in 
prisons, pain and grief,” but “Christ 
being in anguish, pain and grief.’’ Here 
are more illustrations from that other 
medieval master of the Castilian lan- 
guage, Gonzalo de Berceo.” In the Vida 
de San Millan (v. 89) we read, “soltards 
muchas almas de la mortal presién” 
where, from the context, presién can 
mean only anguish. In the Milagros de 
Nuestra Sefiora, the story is told of a very 
pious priest, devoted to the Virgin, who 
falls deathly ill and is cured by her; we 
read (v. 128): “Bien se cuidé el clérigo 
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de la presidén essir,’’ where presién must 
mean disiress because imprisonment is 
not even remotely involved. And in the 
same poem (v. 275) we have the follow- 
ing: “La alma por pecados no issie de 
presén,’’ where the meaning is again 
unmistakably anguish. In the Vida de 
Santo Domingo we have perhaps the 
most significant example. We are told of 
a woman, not in jail either, who was 
stricken with paralysis. Saint Domingo 
calls upon his friends to pray God for 
the lady who ‘“yaze en tal presidn” 
(v. 305). By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can this mean, the lady who “‘is 
lying in prison.’’ Compare this with the 
lines from Juan Ruiz (v. 3d) most often 
quoted as evidence of his imprisonment, 
where he prays God to deliver him “desta 
presién do yago,” which does not mean 
“from this prison where I lie,” but 
“from this anguish in which I am,” 
just as it does in the example from 
Berceo. There is no warrant therefore for 
concluding that when the Archpriest 
prays to God or the Virgin from deliver- 
ance from his presién he means jail. 

We come now to the second bit of 
evidence adduced for the belief that 
Juan Ruiz was physically confined, the 
wording of the colophon by the scribe 
of MS. § alone, the latest of the three 
extant manuscripts. This manuscript has 
one colophon at the proper close of the 
Book at verse 1634, where no mention 
of imprisonment is made, but it adds 
another after verse 1709 in the midst of 
the miscellaneous poems. It reads: “This 
is the book of the Archpriest of Hita, 
which he composed being imprisoned by 
order of the Cardinal Don Gil, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo.” It is significant that 
this colophon appears just after the satire 
on the priests of Talavera, the only 
place in all the work of Juan Ruiz where 
the name of Don Gil appears. Significant 
too is the fact that this must be a late 
addition, for the scribe shows his ignor- 
ance of historical fact when he speaks of 
Cardinal Don Gil, since Gil did not be- 
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come Cardinal until 1350, date of Juan 
Ruiz’s death, and he was never Cardinal 
and Archbishop at the same time. This 
colophon is suspicious on other grounds. 
Anyone at all conversant with the ways 
of medieval scribes and commentators 
knows that their statements must be 
accepted with the greatest scepticism. 
One little figurative expression, one sym- 
bolic poem, is sufficient to fire their 
imagination and give free flight to their 
fancy in reconstructing the life of the 
author, about whom as often as not they 
know absolutely nothing. I refer you on 
this point to the fantastic biographies of 
Jaufre Rudel and other Provengal trou- 
badours, all built up by accepting literally 
certain metaphorical or allegorical expres- 
sions in their works. 

I think that we can reconstruct what 
has happened in the case of Juan Ruiz. 
A late copyist, the scribe of MS. S, has 
before him a jumbled manuscript of the 
works, including the Libro de Buen Amor 
and the miscellaneous poems. The poem 
of the Invocation to God, where the word 
presién is used, looks like a good opening, 
and he alone puts it at the beginning of 
the Libro. He proceeds to copy the manu- 
script straight through, including the 
original colophon terminating the Libro 
de Buen Amor proper, where no mention 
is made of presién. He continues with the 
miscellaneous poems through the satire 
on the priests of Talavera, where he puts 
his own colophon. He has just copied the 
name of Don Gil, and he recalls vaguely 
that some seven thousand lines back he 
had also copied the word presién. Ergo 
the author must have been in prison 
when he wrote, and since he was a cleric 
the only person who could have put him 
there was his ecclesiastical superior, and 
that must have been this Don Gil just 
mentioned. He knew that some fifty 
years before there was a Don Gil de 
Albornoz who had been Archbishop of 
Toledo and also a Cardinal. 

In summation, I can see no grounds, 
either from the reasons adduced to ex- 
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plain the cause of his imprisonment or 
from the internal or external evidence of 
his Book, for believing that Juan Ruiz 
was ever in jail. Of course it is impossible, 
on the other hand, to prove that he was 
never imprisoned, just as it would be 
impossible to prove that any other literary 
character of 1350 about whom little is 
known was never incarcerated. The bur- 
den of proof must bear on reasons why 
he should have been in jail and what 
evidence we have for believing it. In the 
case of Juan Ruiz there appear to be no 
such reasons or evidence. 
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MENENDEZ PELAYO Y CLARIN 


EmiLio CLOCCHIATTI 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut 


Una de las figuras mds reciamente es- 
pafiolistas y ortodoxas del siglo x1x es 
Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, genial in- 
vestigador y critico, “el hombre de mas 
delicado gusto que ha tenido Espafia,”’ 
en opinidn del doctisimo D. Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. No es ésta la ocasién de 
aquilatar sus méritos ni siquiera de 
bosquejar su enorme produccién intelec- 
tual. Baste decir que Menéndez Pelayo 
sostuvo cordiales relaciones con Leopoldo 
Alas (Clarin), sin que fueran obstdculo 
para ello las diferencias ideolégicas que 
les separaban en varios aspectos. Habian 
sido condiscfpulos en las asignaturas del 
Doctorado de Filosofia y Letras en la 
Universidad de Madrid. Numerosas veces 
se refirid Alas a esta época escolar de su 
vida, con frases rebosantes de asombro y 
admiracién por su ilustre amigo.’ Tanto 
uno como otro eran almas comprensivas 
y nada fandticas, que sab{ian distinguir 
los valores de la inteligencia y del corazén, 
separandolos de los puramente politicos 
o religiosos. El rasgo fundamental de 
este epistolario,—aqui tenemos ya las 
cartas del propio Alas—es el del respeto 
mutuo y la mdxima modernacién en la 
exposicién de ideas. Saben los dos con- 
discipulos, a quienes la vida ha hecho 
desviar por muy distintos caminos, que 
existen cuestiones espinosas para ser 
tratadas con ruda sencillez; por ello, se 
disculpan al insistir sobre tales problemas. 
Cada uno est4é muy atento a la evolucién 
espiritual del otro y se alegra de corazén 
con sus avances hacia la serenidad y el 
calor humano. La amistad de Menéndez 
Pelayo y Clarin no se interrumpié nunca 
y es uno de los ejemplos mas altos de 
hermandad espiritual entre espafioles de 
bandos opuestos y a quienes todo parecia 
obligar a odiarse de buena fe. 


Menéndez Pelayo empezé su carrera 
distinguiéndose como encarnizado pole- 
mista; sera suficiente recordar sus articu- 
los y campajias en pro de la rehabilitacién 
cientifica de la Espafia del Siglo de Oro 
y su defensa de la Inquisicién. Leopoldo 
Alas, que partia de bases muy diferentes, 
lleg6 a estar de acuerdo con D. Marcelino 
en muchos aspectos con aquella generosi- 
dad de 4nimo que tanto le distinguid. 
Afirmaba que “en lo que mds importa, 
pensamos lo mismo y amamos lo mismo,” 
segiin una carta dirigida al eximio san- 
tanderino.? 

Por suerte, hoy pueden leerse las 
numerosas epistolas cruzadas_ entre 
Menéndez Pelayo y Juan Valera® en las 
que hay abundantes alusiones al critico 
asturiano. De esta forma, los juicios de 
Menéndez Pelayo sobre Alas son de dos 
categorias: los directamente dirigidos a 
Leopoldo y los escritos a sus espaldas. 
De los dos nos aprovecharemos en las 
notas que siguen. 

A juzgar por sus cartas, D. Marcelino 
no era temperamento que se apasionase 
con facilidad por sus amigos. Unamuno, 
con su prodigiosa intuicién, ya advirtid 
esta frialdad esencial del cardcter de 
Menéndez Pelayo. Sus epistolas a Clarin 
no desmienten esta idea. Son corteses, 
afables, dignas; pero rara vez penetran 
en la intimidad. Jamas habla M. Pelayo 
de su mundo espiritual; sdlo de libros y 
lecturas. A veces apena verle sumergido 
en ese universo literario sin parecer 
acordarse de ninguna otra cosa. En 
cambio, Alas es todo nervio y entusiasmo; 
se llena de emocién y de ternura, rie, 
grita o llora por cualquier cosa; es como 
un nifio, impresionable y sincero. Por el 
autor de los Heterodoxos seria capaz de 
todo; le pide opiniones, le envia sus 
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libros, le elogia sin cesar; le envidia 
noblemente y le admira; le maravilla su 
enorme saber, sus conocimientos del 
griego y del latin, su férrea voluntad de 
trabajo, su fe en Dios y en si mismo. 
Clarin gozaba como nadie por los triunfos 
de D. Marcelino y cuanto estuvo en su 
mano lo did para popularizar su figura. 
Asombran su generosidad sin limites, sus 
reproches carifiosos al ‘‘maestro” que a 
veces le trata con formulismos oficiales. 
La bondad profunda de Leopoldo, su 
ansia de encontrar un refugio espiritual 
en una gran personalidad conocida, son 
patentes en estas cartas escritas aprisa y 
corriendo, con cierta alegria infantil a 
veces, pero siempre con nobleza absoluta. 
Las epistolas conservadas se escribieron 
durante el tiempo comprendido entre 
1883 y 1900, pero con interrupciones 
considerables. 

Hay que destacar ante todo la humil- 
dad de Clarin ante su genial condiscipulo; 
apenas hay una de sus cartas que no 
contenga una justificacién que nadie le 
ha pedido, apenas hay una en que no 
asome la timidez que le acomete de 
cartearse con aquel amigo a quien con- 
sidera un coloso de las letras. Se siente 
inferior a él, no sdlo culturalmente, sino 
hasta como hombre y como escritor. 
Quiere disculparse ante él, hablandole 
de sus necesidades econédmicas y de sus 
hijos: “Yo ahora—le dice—no escribo 
mas que para ayuda del cocido (tengo dos 
hijos ya).’* En otra ocasién escribe: 
“Amigo, tres hijos son muchos hijos y 
salen a muchos articulos cada uno.’ 
Como siempre, juzga terrible pecado la 
posibilidad de no ser novelista y haberse 
equivocado: “Estoy desorientado, dudo 
de mi en grado mAximo, se me antoja 
ridiculo a ratos haberme creido semi- 
novelista.’”’® Es el mismo Leopoldo de 
todos los momentos, el hombre sincero, 
ansioso de confidencias, el que aqui nos 
habla. ij Hubiera deseado ser tantas cosas! 
Ante todo, perfeccionar su educacién 
cultural, que consideraba pobre, en com- 
paracién con la de su amigo. No es que 


Clarin no hubiera leido mucho y sobre 
materias muy variadas, pero le dolia no 
haberlo hecho con un sistema definido. 
A veces se arrepiente de no haber prose- 
guido sus estudios de alemdn: “Pienso 
volver ahora con fuerza al alemén, pues 
tengo muy olvidado lo poco que sabfa.’” 
Un afio antes de morir, lamenta no 
poder dedicarse de Ileno al estudio de los 
cld4sicos nacionales y escribir detenida- 
mente sobre ellos: “... mis lecturas, 
pensares y aficiones cada dia me alejan 
mas de la esperanza de llegar algin dia 
a estudiar lo suficiente de nuestras letras 
antiguas para poder, sin ser ridiculo por 
mi pobreza documental, decir algo de lo 
mucho que inspira en mi 4nimo y fan- 
tasia la lectura de nuestros grandes 
autores.’® He aqui una distincién funda- 
mental entre el asturiano y Menéndez 
Pelayo: Clarin reconoce el valor de la 
erudicién y del acopio de datos cientificos, 
pero no se siente con fuerzas ni con tiempo 
para llegarse a ella. Muchos de estos 
proyectos de Leopoldo nacen simple- 
mente ante su mesa de trabajo, cuando se 
disponia a escribir a su amigo; son como 
el resultado de un cotejo semiincons- 
ciente con la personalidad del ‘‘maestro.” 
La docilidad de Alas se ve patente cuando 
espera la opinidn de Menéndez Pelayo 
sobre alguno de los autores que mas 
influencia ejercieron en el Animo de 
Leopoldo; asi, refiriéndose a Renan, 
escribe: ‘Es Vd. de los pocos europeos 
cuya opinién podria influir en la mia 
hasta el punto de hacerme repensar mi 
juicio. . . .’””® 

Hombre todo corazén fué Alas. De 
cuando en cuando vierte su alma en 
estas cartas intimas, no destinadas a la 
publicidad: “Bueno que Vd. sepa 
muchisimo mds que uno, pero tanto, 
tanto? Por muy modesto que me quiera 
hacer, tengo que declarar que mi pobre 
cabeza era digna de menos ignorancia. 
No entiendo mal del todo las cosas, ij pero 
sé tan poco!’ En efecto, Clarin no 
tenia nada de modesto en sus afios 
mozos; la humildad y la mesura parecen 
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incompatibles con el arriesgado papel de 
critico que aceptéd tan valientemente. 
Mas bien hemos de considerarle como 
hombre de gran amor propio, confiado 
en si mismo en muchas ocasiones; sin 
embargo, su trato con D. Marcelino hizo 
cambiar algunas de sus ideas y hasta 
desplomarse en él aquella seguridad 
juvenil tan caracteristica. Su alma quiere 
desnudarse por completo ante el autor 
de Horacio en Espafia; “Hagame Vd. el 
favor ahora y siempre, de apreciarme a 
mi un poco mas que a mis escritos. . . .””!! 

Leopoldo, llevado por su deseo de 
servir y honrar al ilustre poligrafo, le 
consigue, no sin esfuerzos, un nombra- 
miento de Senador por la Universidad de 
Oviedo, venciendo la oposicién de 
liberales y conservadores en el seno del 
Centro. Sus cartas sobre este asunto son 
de lo mas interesantes por la intensa 
alegria, embriaguez amistosa y afecto 
profundo que respiran. A pesar de que el 
Senador hizo poco caso de las obliga- 
ciones de su cargo, Clarin consigue que 
sea reelegido, y entonces dedica a su 
condiscipulo una epistola cargada de 
emocién. No puede soportar que Mar- 
celino le trate con despego o con in- 
diferencia; le hace dulces reproches de 
amistad, pero finalmente—siempre en la 
misma carta—acaba por _ justificarle: 
“Que hay que dispensar mucho a quien 
est4é tan ocupado como Vd., ya lo sé. Y 
yo le dispenso, y por eso, porque en el 
fondo no estoy ofendido de veras, le 
hablo de mi agravio (joh, ilustre dis- 
traido!) ...’" Sabe perdonar facilmente 
este Leopoldo nada rencoroso, aunque la 
contestacién del santanderino se haga 
esperar mucho tiempo. No parece que 
Menéndez Pelayo se diese cuenta clara 
de esta cercania afectiva, de estas ex- 
pansiones sentimentales de Claritin; algo 
indefinible envuelve su corazén y le 
impide contemplar la verdad que tan 
cerca tenia.” 

Ahora ser& el mismo Menéndez Pelayo 
quien nos hable de sus ideas sobre Clarin, 
ya dirigiéndose a éste, ya a Juan Valera. 


HISPANIA 


Para el maestro de la historia literaria 
espafiola, era Alas un critico excelente, el 
mejor de la Espafia de su época. Cierto 
es que en un principio sus juicios sobre 
Leopoldo—al igual que los de Valera—no 
fueron tan elogiosos, y que siempre 
formulé ciertos reparos y distingos a la 
ingente labor del asturiano. De todos 
modos, supo D. Marcelino reconocer la 
valia de Clarin, ya que no acerté a 
calarle como hombre y como escritor. Se 
ha de tener en cuenta que el santanderino 
tenia poderosos motivos para estar agra- 
decido a su amigo, ya que éste fué uno de 
los pocos que aquilaté en su justo valor 
la actividad originalisima y enciclopédica 
de aquél. En un ambiente muerto o casi 
muerto para las novedades intelectuales, 
sdlo Leopoldo dejé ofr su voz que en- 
tonaba un ferviente himno de admiracién 
en alabanza de su amigo. Este lo re- 
conoce: “Las palabras de Vd., ofdas 
siempre con respeto y atencién en Espafia, 
tienen para mi doble valor por ser casi 
las tnicas que sobre mis libros se es- 
criben.””"* Y hablando de la indiferencia 
con que era acogida su Historia de las 
Ideas Esteticas: “El aprecio de Vd. y de 
otros muy pocos amigos inteligentes es lo 
nico que me hace perseverar y me 
alienta.’"> El principal reproche que 
hacia a su antiguo condiscfpulo era el 
de sus desequilibrios en la censura lite- 
raria. Ve en Alas “un talento critico de los 
mas originales y vigorosos, al cual no le 
falta mds que sacudir el yugo de ciertas 
antipatias, quiz4 instintivas, y ver todas 
las cosas con serenidad absoluta.’”* 
Con tenaz perseverancia catequista, 
Menéndez Pelayo mide los progresos que 
hace su amigo hacia la espiritualidad 
religiosa. Ya en 1884, Clarin le decia: 
“También le agradezco a Vd. su buen 
deseo de que Dios me lleve a sus ideas.” 
Y en 1891 hacia esta elocuente confesién: 
“Lo que yo espero es que Vd. no vea en 
esta profunda idealidad y hasta religio- 
sidad mia (paso media vida pensando en 
Dios) prurito de seguir corrientes ex- 
tranjeras de ultima moda.’ Menéndez 
































MENENDEZ PELAYO Y CLARIN 


Pelayo, por su parte, no perdona ocasién 
de insistir en el tema cristiano. Con 
motivo de un Discurso de Alas en la 
apertura del curso 1891-1892 en la Uni- 
versidad de Oviedo, le escribe . . . “se me 
ensancha el alma cuando veo a un liberal 
como Vd. coincidir conmigo en lo esencial 
del terrible problema de la ensefianza, 
que nadie, ni liberal ni conservador se 
atreve a plantear aqui en sus verdaderos 
términos, es decir, la absoluta necesidad 
de la educacién religiosa, no ya sélo para 
que la vida colectiva no acabe de disol- 
verse, sino, lo que importa mas, para la 
salvacién del alma propia, como quiera 
que esto se entienda....’"* Al dar el 
pésame por la muerte de la madre de 
Clarin, no se olvida de exhortarle a 
guardar “aquel espfritu religioso que con 
tanta sinceridad ha mostrado Vd. en 
sus Ultimos escritos, y que tanto nos 
agrada a los que bien le queremos,’’° 
Por dltimo, felicitaba a Leopoldo por 
haber abandonado el Krausismo, “aunque 
no dejen de quedarle ciertos rastros y 
vestigios. .. .’”! 

En sus cartas a Valera, Menéndez 
Pelayo se muestra més desenfadado y 
abierto. Sin duda critica a Clartn al- 
gunas veces, pero no como personalidad 
completa, sino por sus juicios sobre tal o 
cual autor desdefiado por el santanderino. 
No vamos a pensar que para él Leopoldo 
fuese el modelo del critico perfecto; no, le 
faltaban algunos atributos considerables, 
entre ellos—jcémo no!—el de su precaria 
educacién humanistica. He aqui la sem- 
blanza mas sincera que de Clarin haya 
trazado su pluma: “El mismo Clarin, 
que es de los [erfticos] mas lefidos y dis- 
cretos, gusta mucho de andarse por las 
ramas, y muy pocas veces se penetra del 
espiritu de los libros, a no ser dramas y 
novelas, que en esto suele tener muy 
buen ojo, aunque adolezca a veces de 
parcialidad y se extreme en el encomio o 
en la censura sin razonable fundamento 
para tales extremos. En materia de 
poesia lirica no tiene tan buen gusto, y 
a veces lo tiene rematadamente malo. Le 
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creo poco sensible al encanto de la forma, 
porque su primera educacién cldsica fué 
bastante descuidada. Pero tiene agu- 
disimo ingenio, y quiz4 llegar4 a fuerza 
de estudio a suplir lo que le falta. De 
todos modos, no hay en la nueva genera- 
cién quien se le pueda poner delante. 
ij LAstima que el modo acerbo que usa le 
haya granjeado tantos y tan feroces 
enemigos, los cuales, ademds, con sus 
injusticias y alharacas contribuyen a 
precipitarle m4s y mds en el camino de la 
aspereza y de la violencia!’ Quien habla 
aqui no es el Menéndez Pelayo historia- 
dor y critico, sino el poeta amigo de los 
cl4sicos greco-latinos, el cantor de 
“Aglaya” y otras damas aristocr&ticas. 
Como se ve, el santanderino conjuga 
aplausos y censuras, rectificando a cada 
paso, como quien teme no pisar terreno 
firme. A pesar de todo, de esta carta se 
desprende—dado su gusto severo—una 
actitud francamente elogiosa para 
Leopoldo Alas. No dejé de observar el 
gran poligrafo la evolucién interior del 
hombre Clarin, y asi lo sefiala en una 
carta: “Cada dia se va haciendo menos 
A4spero y mas tratable optimista.’™ Re- 
conoce igualmente las enormes dotes de 
Leopoldo como novelista, si bien le 
repugna estéticamente su _ tendencia 
naturalista.™* 


NOTAS 


1. Véanse los extractos de obras de Clarin, 
seleccionados por su hijo Adolfo y referentes a 
su amistad con Menéndez Pelayo, en el Epis- 
tolario entre Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo y 
Clarin, Madrid, Ediciones Escorial, 1943. 
Adviértase que es obra distinta del Epistolario 
de 1941. La de 1943 lleva un interesante prélogo 
de Gregorio Marafién, donde se analiza con 
penetracién la afinidad espiritual entre los dos 
grandes escritores. 

2. Véase el Epistolario de 1943, p. 32, carta del 
12 de diciembre de 1884. 

3. Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez Pelayo, 
Madrid 1946. 

4. Epistolario 1943, p. 48, 12 marzo 1888. 

5. Op. cit., 51, 9 junio 1891. 

6. Op. cit., 48, 12 marzo 1888. 

7. Op. cit., p. 42, 12 marzo 1888. 
8 
9 


. Op. cit., 111, 23 marzo 1900. 
. Op. cit., 66, 12 octubre 1892. 
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10. Op. cit., 66-67, carta sin fecha, pero que 16. Op. cit., 41, 13 mayo 1887. 
debe de ser de fines de 1892 0 principios de 17. Op. cit., 32, 12 diciembre 1884. 


1893. 18. Op. cit., 55, 6 octubre 1891. 
11. Op. cit., 68. 19. Op. cit., 57, 26 octubre 1891. 
12. Op. cit., 98, 28 abril 1896. 20. Op. cit., 102. 5 septiembre 1896. 


13. Abundan en el Epistolario de Leopoldo las 21. Op. cit., 110, 8 abril 1898. 
observaciones sobre su concepto del arte y de 22. Epistolario 1946, 281, carta 202, 29 julio 


la novela. 1886. 
14. Op. cit., 52, 16 septiembre 1891. 23. Op. cit., 378, carta 272, 16 mayo 1887. 
15. Op. cit., 50, 21 enero 1889. 24. Op. cit., 234, 433. 
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THE AMERICANISMOS IN EL INGLES DE LOS GUESOS 


Jack Emory Davis 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


Benito Lynch’s El inglés de los giiesos, 
without presenting as formidable a vocab- 
ulary problem as such novels as Huasi- 
pungo, Don Segundo Sombra, or Dofia 
Barbara, nevertheless contains many 
americanismos of interest and difficulty. 
These may be divided into the following 
categories: 


1. Indigenous Quechua words: 

achura, animal intestine 

aguachado, to be like a guacho 

china, young country girl, usually of mixed 
blood 

choclo, corn 

guacho, orphan or waif 

guarangada, insulting remark 

guasca, rope 

guascazo, blow given with a guasca or something 
similar 

guasquiao (guasqueado), whipped, punished 

mate, a serving of yerba mate 

pampa, extensive plain 

papa, potato 

paspado, chapped, like the skin 

puna, high land in the Andes 

quina, salsolaceous plant, a species of goosefoot 
totora, species of cat’s-tail or rush 

vizcacha, South American rodent 

vizcachera, vizcacha hole 

yapa: de —, something thrown in for good meas- 
ure (cf. Louisiana French lagniappe) 

yuyo, weed 

yuyal, weed covered terrain 

Probably also from the Quechua are: 

loro, parrot; fig. ugly 

cinacina, spiny bush 

tala, spiny tree of the urticaceous family 
talerazo, blow given with a whip 

macana, nonsense, exaggeration 

macanear, to talk nonsense 

macanudo, fine, wonderful, extraordinary 

macuco, big, strong; syn. of macanudo. 

The last four words merit additional comment. 

Macana is probably from Quechua makana, 
“a short, thick club.’"? Macanear seems to be 

clearly derived from macana, and macanudo 

also is considered to come from macana in 

spite of the fact that semantically it would 

seem to have an almost opposite value. The 

Quechua origin for these common words is not 


undisputed, however, since both Henriquez 
Urefia and Friederici believe them to have their 
origin in Taino.* Macuco is still more of a mys- 
tery. Lenz classifies it flatly as of ‘‘etimologta 
dudosa,”’ although suggesting that it too may 
be a derivative of macana.* 


2. Indigenous Guarani words: 

aguaré, species of wolf or large fox 

caract (caracuz) , marrow 

cumbart, species of tiny red chili pepper 

mangangd, type of drone common to the River 
Plate 

myricuy4 (murucuyé), passion flower 

fiandubay, tree of the mimosa family 

fianduty (fiandutt), fine hand-made fabric 

tacuara, species of bamboo 

tacuri, ant hill 

tero (terutero), wading bird 

yaguané, piebald 

Probably from the Guarani also are: 

bagual, stupid, dull; an untamed horse 

ombui, South American tree 

All the Guarani terms, it will be noted, relate 

to flora and fauna. 


3. Indigenous Taino words: 

ajt, species of red pepper 

hamacar, to swing with a hammock-like motion 
jagiiel (jagiiey, jahuel), large pool or well 
batea, a wooden basin used principally for 
laundering. Batea may, however, come from 
Mayan.‘ 


4. From the Araucanian comes poncho, and 
probably also the term che. Chancho, the com- 
mon Argentine word for pig, and a derivative 
chanchada, a low or vile action, probably come 
from Araucanian or Mapuche chanchu. A fre- 
quent alternative etymology cites chancho as 
being ‘‘. . . alteracién de sancho, antiguo sobre- 
nombre del cerdo, usado por los primeros 
espafioles que vinieron a América.’’® 


5. Other words whose roots are almost cer- 
tainly indigenous, but whose exact sources are 
obscure : 

carancho, species of vulture 

cuis, species of small rabbit 

Etymologists are divided on these two words, 
both Quechua and Guarani being given as 
sources.® 

caucho, rubber 

For this word, Lenz gives merely ‘‘del indio 
cahuchu,’’ probably with reference to Quechua. 
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pulperia, small grocery-like store 
pulpero, owner of a pulperia 
These two words are derived by Ciro Bayo and 
many others from pulque. Bayo states: 
“Pulperta deriva quizés de pulquerta, estableci- 
miento andlogo en M éjico. Ello es que en lengua 
auca ll4mase pulcu o pulcuy al licor que se 
obtiene por la fermentacién de frutas silvestres.’”" 
But Lenz is not in agreement with this, believ- 
ing that the etymon of pulque itself is in doubt.* 
And finally, in this group, the ubiquitous 
gaucho, the origin of which is still a matter of 
controversy. It has been thought to derive 
from Araucanian, Quechua, French (from 
gauche), Castilian (innumerable theories) , Gua- 
rani, Charrua, Caucanian, English (from gawk 
or gawky), Latin, Portuguese, Arabic, etc. 
Also appearing in Lynch’s novel is the deriva- 
tion gauchada, meaning an action worthy of a 
gaucho, i.e., a highly commendable one, per- 
formed as an act of friendship. 


6. Semantic variations, the largest category. 

Although in many cases the Academy Dic- 

tionary definitions are quite close to the mean- 

ings the words possess in the New World, it 

seems evident that in every case the variation 

is sufficiently diverse to merit the classification 

americanismo: 

acoyarar (acollarar), to join or team up, as 
horses, by the neck 

agarrar, to obtain; to get too much of 

agregao (agregado), roomer or hired hand 

alborotado, tousled or mussed up 

alegacién, argument, discussion 

alegar, to argue or wrangle 

almacén, small grocery or general store 

angurria, greed ; greedy person 

apurado, in a great hurry 

apuro, urgent situation 

armada, the position of the lasso at the time of 
being ready to throw 

arrancar, to begin any act with violence or 
spirit 

arreglar, to correct or to punish; to square 
accounts with someone 

atrevido, disrespectful or insolent person 

azarear, to antagonize, to disturb somebody 

bafiado, flood land 

barbaridad, excessive quantity 

barroso, brick-colored (animal) 

bebedero, drinking place for animals 

bolazo, foolish action 

bomba, firecracker 

bombilla, metallic tube used in drinking yerba 
mate 

bozal, the series of ropes that go around the 
collar, forehead and muzzle of a horse 

bravo, wild, savage; furious, angry 

broma, annoying turn of events 

california, species of wrench, used for tighten- 
ing or adjusting wire fences 


HISPANIA 


callo, cancer 

candado, beetle 

céfiamo, rope, cord 

capacho, old hat 

caracho, euphemistic expression 

carretel, spool 

casal, pair made up of a male and a female 

cebadura, quantity of yerba mate used to brew 
one drink 

cebar, to prepare or brew yerba mate 

cortadera, gramineous plant with a long, flat, 
sharp-edged leaf 

corte (la), courtship 

cristiano, white person 

cuadra, agrarian measure of distance 

chato, wretched, poor, insignificant 

desvirado, trimmed 

embromar, to molest with jokes or nonsense 

estancia, ranch 

fantéstico, capricious 

florear, to ‘‘show off”’ 

fogén, hearth 

ganar, to set off in a certain direction 
gayeguito, diminutive of gallego, generic term 
for Spaniard 

guapo, spirited, brave 

hacienda, the collection or gathering of animals 
on a ranch 

horcén, rustic wooden beam 

ingirir (ingerir), to put together the com- 
ponent strands of a lasso 

jarrete, heel 

ladero, the horse that is driven alongside the 
main tongue or team of a carriage 

largar, fig. to throw, as in ... por haberle 
largao un dicho muy fiero® 

lindo, skillful, enterprising 

loro, ugly 

maceta, horse with tumors or growths on its 
feet or knees; slow, heavy, sluggish in walking 
majada, flock of sheep 

maleta, saddlebag 

manga, wooden apparatus for drawing water 
from a well 

manoseo, improper caressing with the hands 
masita, small biscuit or cookie 

mensual, one who works for a monthly wage 
menta, gossip or rumor 

imetéle! ejaculation equivalent to /adelante! 
mizxto (misto), bird of yellowish-green plumage 
moginete (mojinete), triangular top-piece of the 
front of a house, shack, or other building 
mulita, variety of armadillo whose ears re- 
semble a mule’s 

overo, piebald 

palenque, hitching post 

panadero, thistledown 

patente, in speaking of a picture or photograph, 
to be a good likeness 

pava, type of teapot 

peludo, armadillo 
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perreria, low or base action 

picana, cut of rump meat 

pito, cheap pipe; utterly insignificant 

pollera, skirt 

porra, euphemism for puta 

poste, type of fence post 

puesto, outpost or small unit of an estancia 
puestero, keeper or inhabitant of a puesto 
punta, quantity or number 

rayar, to pull in a horse abruptly 

rebencazo, blow of a whip 

rebenque, heavy horse whip 

recado, saddle and trappings 

retar, to reprimand, to ‘‘bawl out”’ 

rodar, speaking of a horse, to fall forward 

tata, papa, daddy 

tiento, thin strip of leather 

tio, augmentative, asin. . . ese tio viento 
tirador, leather belt with compartments 
torito, beetle 

torniquete, small iron instrument for stretching 
fence wire 

tranca, wooden crosspiece on a rustic door or 
gate 

tripa: the meaning of this word, as used in the 
following passage, is not altogether clear: 
“ . . seguia ajustando sobre ‘la tripa’ y uno por 
uno los ocho tientos.’’™ It would seem that the 
meaning is either a figurative one referring to 
the central part or nucleus of the lasso being 
made by hand, or else that it is the technical 
name of some specific part of the lasso. 
trompeta, shameless person 

virola, ornament on the harness of a horse 

zdngano, rascal, rogue 

Obviously, many of the above terms (and also 
many in the following category) have been 
born of the necessity to adapt standard Cas- 
tilian terms to the cattle-raising and ranch 
activities of the pampa, just as our own West 
has fashioned much of its vocabulary from 
standard English words or expressions. » 





7. Words or phrases which derive from stand- 
ard Spanish or Latin roots, but which are not 
listed in continental Spanish dictionaries and 
which are apparently unknown in Spain: 
abrojo grande, species of thistle 

adustez, severity, aloofness (from Cast. adj., 
adusto.) 

angurriento, greedy, avaricious; a person with 
such qualities 

apestao (apestado), attacked by the plague or 
by pests 

bajera, small saddle blanket 

boleada, the action and effect of throwing the 
boleadoras 

boleadoras, instrument employed to trap ani- 
mals, consisting of two or three hard balls 
united by a rope or cord 

bombacha, wide rustic reeches 

cachetada, slap, blow 
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carnear, to butcher an animal 

carqueja, medicinal plant 

cedrén, verbenaceous medicinal plant 

cojinillo, small saddle pad or cloth 

cola de zorro, species of fine grass 

colazo, violent movement made by the back end 
of anything 

cueriar (cuerear), to skin; to cause great 
damage 

chacotén, mischievous, joking 

charcén, naturally thin horse 

descascarriada, removing the cazcarrias (dung 
or mud) from the fleece of sheep 

desparejo, uneven, unequal 

disparada, violent or sudden beginning of an 
action 

embichar, to place the larvae of flies in an 
animal’s wound to cure an infection 

entrevero, crowd; confusion 

gato montés, name for various types of wild-cats 

hechuria, bad or brutal action 

malacara, horse with a white band from the 
forehead to the snout 

malvén, geranium (Cf. Cast. malva, mallow.) 

matambre, meat from the loin 

milico, soldier or civil guard 

ofertao, offered (Cf. Cast. ofrecido.) 

paviar (pavear), to do stupid things 

pechada, blow given with the chest 

pechi-amarillo, yellow-breasted bird 

pueblero, inhabitant of a town or city 

quebracho, the common hardwood tree, prob- 
ably from quiebra hacha" 

querendona, woman easily won in courtship 

retobado, insolent 

sonsera (zoncera), nonsense; worthless thing 
(Cf. Cast. sosera, tonteria.) 

tironear, to tug at (Cf. Cast. dar tirones.) 

yesquero, tinder box 

zorrino, skunk, polecat 


8. Words and expressions used less in Spain 
than in America. This is obviously a classifica- 
tion difficult to fix with certainty. Nevertheless, 
there appears to be a group of terms that 
lexicographers consider americanismos, in spite 
of the fact that each word is listed in the 
Academy Dictionary with precisely the mean- 
ing possessed in the novel. It is possible that 
the inclusion of many of them in the conti- 
nental dictionaries may be due to American 
influence, without the fact being so stated. 
But it would appear that the real criterion isthe 
greater frequency of usage on this side of the 
Atlantic: 

alambrado, wire fence 

alesna, awl 

amolar, to annoy, bore, molest 

aparcero, companion, friend, ‘“‘buddy”’ 
aplastador, overwhelming, crushing 
barquinazo, sudden sharp movement 

bicho, small animal 
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bolsico, pocket" 

candil, primitive lamp 

cafiadén, deep ravine 

capataz, overseer 

capén, castrated sheep 

cascote, fragment of stone or brick 

cerote, fear, fright 

coleada, movement with the tail or rump 

costalada, fall from a horse in which one lands 
on one’s side 

covacha, dark and humid little room 

criollo, American child of Spanish parents 
culantrillo, species of medicinal fern 

chiflar, to whistle 

despenar, to kill off a suffering creature 

diantre, the devil 

empacado, stubborn 

empacarse, to balk, as a mule 

emperrado, capricious, whimsical; stubborn 

emperrarse, to be obstinate 

escuerzo, Argentine toad 

fiestas, affectionate cavortings of a dog or child 

flojo, weak, spineless 

galera, large, four-wheeled wooden carriage 

garantir (defective verb), to guarantee (The 
verb should be used only in forms in which 
the root garant- is followed by 1. The improper 
use, a8 in yo garanto, seems to be an ameri- 
canismo.)*4 

gringo, foreigner 

grosero, uncouth, rude 

horqueta, fork of a tree 

indina, scoundrel, rogue 

jorobarse, to vex oneself, to be frustrated 

lazo, rope with sliding loop; lasso 

macho, used adjectivally or substantively to 
indicate superiority in size, condition, etc. 
Through the influence of indigenous tongues 
on the semantic evolution, the word often 
does not indicate sex at all.’ For example, 
Liberata, the puestero’s fat daughter, has the 
nickname of El macho tuerto.'* 

manteo, hazing with blankets 

ojazo, large eye 

pago, district, territory 

palangana, large serving dish 

patrén, boss 

pavada, foolishness, stupidity 

pavo, boob, stupid person 

picardia, purposely malicious action or remark 
prenda, fig. jewel 

tantear, to examine by handling or touching 

zafarse, to escape 

zonzo, fool 


9. Loan words considered americanismos: 

break, breque Engl., riding carriage 

usina Fr., factory 

cachafaza Ital., contemptible person 

bombear Port. or Braz. (though the roots of 
bombear are probably in Africa’) to spy upon 

papelén Port. or Braz., a ridiculous role forced 
upon a person 
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pucha Port. or Braz., euphemism for puta 

The exact sources of several other loan words 
are less easily identified: 

mameluco, coveralls, probably from Braz. 
mameluco, ‘‘filho de indio com branco’’* 

manate, important person, probably from Port. 
manata or Cast. magnate 

petiso, small horse, from Fr. petit or Galician 

petis 


10. Idioms: 

tener agallas, to be avaricious 

de anca partida, descriptive phrase for a horse 

mate copetén, foaming and recently brewed 
serving 

cortar campo, to cut across a field 

déle and meta, verb forms used impersonally, 
usually with a following infinitive, to express 
continuity of action, as in ‘“‘Yo también he 
estado déle trabajar... .’"** and “Me vid que- 
dar aqut toda la noche, /meta comer confites!, 
y no lo voy a convidar a naides. . . .’’*° 

estar. fresco, to “‘be fresh,” to “‘have one’s 
nerve’’; usually used in exclamatory fashion 
as in “‘/Estds fresco!”’ 

al fiudo, uselessly, to no avail 

de paquete, all dressed up 

llevar a uno a la pretina, to have someone tied 
to the apron strings 

sacar mentiras, to crack one’s knuckles 

una “‘se’’ (sed) de agua, not a drop of water 

al tranco, with long steps 


11. Morphological variations. Many of these 
forms are known in Spain, but are nonetheless 
classified as americanismos by most Latin 
American word scholars, seemingly because of 
greater frequency of usage in America, plus the 
occasional existence of certain localized seman- 
tic colorations. These consist of (a) metathe- 
sized forms such as culeco (for clueco) and re- 
damar (derramar); (b) words with unorthodox 
prefixes, such as alesna, arrejuntarse, endeveras, 
enllenar and entoavia (for todavia); and (c) 
words showing other changes, some vocalic, 
some consonantal: amalaya (syncope of ah mal 
haya) and almahaya (metathesis of amalaya); 
auja (aguja), bilma (bizma), cotin (cott); cudla, 
chiquilin, dejuramente (seguramente), ifidido 
(afiadido), manito and todito (and many other 
diminutives, the excessive usage of which is 
apparently considered American), fiudo (nudo), 
sotobarma (sotabarba), tigra, trotiar, and troti- 
ada, vacido (vacto), ventajear, and zotera (azo- 
tera). 

On the other hand, many other morphological 
and phonological variations from standard or 
correct Spanish that appear in El inglés de los 
giesos are hardly americanismos, but would 
rather seem to represent archaisms or vulgar- 
isms common to all Spanish-speaking lands. In 
such a class would be naide, pa (para), anst, 
ansina, juera (fuera), giieso, trujeron (trajeron), 
jeder (heder), jediondo, pior, etc. 

















“EL INGLES DE Los GiEsos” 


Some 300 americanismos are found in Lynch’s 
novel, of which approximately thirty-six per- 
cent are semantic variations, seventeen per- 
cent words of indigenous origin, sixteen per- 
cent terms whose usage appears greater in 
America than in Spain, and thirteen percent 
made up of words not known in continental 
Spanish, but whose roots are found in Latin 
or Spanish forms. The classifications which 
remain—idioms, loan words and morphological 
variations—make up the remaining eighteen 
percent. 
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2. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Para la historia de 
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Georg Friederici, Hilfsworterbuch fur den Amer- 
tkanisten, Halle, 1926, 56. 

3. Lenz, op. cit., 458. 

4. See Victor M. Sudrez, El espafiol que se 
habla en Yucatén, Mérida, 1945, 98. 

5. Augusto Malaret, Diccionario de america- 
nismos, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1931, 177. 

6. For a Quechua derivation for carancho, see 
Juan B. Selva, Crecimiento del habla, Buenos 
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EL YANQUI EN LAS NOVELAS DE ROMULO GALLEGOS 


Anson C. PIPER 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


No es de extrafiar que, para el lector 
norteamericano, la actitud de Rémulo 
Gallegos hacia los Estados Unidos ocupe 
un plano de no poca importancia, ya que 
en toda la obra del novelista venezolano 
el norteamericano figura directa o indi- 
rectamente. Aunque la presencia de al- 
guno que otro inglés o alemdn también 
se note en varias novelas, la intervencién 
de estos europeos es bastante secundaria 
comparada con la del yanqui. Como 
latinoamericano del siglo actual Gallegos 
sabe que, entre todas las naciones del 
mundo, la norteamericana es la mas es- 
trechamente ligada al destino de su propio 
pais. Por lo general hay que admitir que 
Gallegos manifiesta un criterio muy justo 
al presentarnos su andlisis de las rela- 
ciones entre Venezuela y el Coloso del 
Norte. Aunque si sefiala varios abusos 
practicados por los estadounidenses, sobre 
todo en lo que se refiere a la industria 
petrolera, reconoce al mismo tiempo las 
buenas cualidades de la gente norteameri- 
cana, y hasta recomienda que sus com- 
patriotas adopten ciertos aspectos de la 
civilizacién que se extiende al norte del 
Rio Bravo. 

Huelga decir que la Guerra de 1898 
entre los Estados Unidos y Espafia marca 
una etapa decisiva en la historia de las 
relaciones reciprocas entre las zonas an- 
glosajona y latina del hemisferio. Gallegos 
no pierde ocasién de mostrar a qué punto 
este acontecimiento, lejos de limitarse a 
los circulos diplomdticos de su nacidén, 
penetra hasta la vida privada de los habi- 
tantes de las regiones mds remotas de la 
republica. Asi, en Dofia Bdrbara, encon- 
tramos la raiz de la discordia entre los 
Luzardo y los Barquero en la disputa 
entre José Luzardo y su primogénito sobre 
la consabida guerra. Félix se entusiasma 
por los yanquis mientras que el viejo, fiel 


a su raza, simpatiza con la madre patria. 
“Se necesita ser muy estuipido,” dice don 
José, “para creer que puedan gandrnosla 
los salchicheros de Chicago,’ Y el otro, 
“tartamudo y livido,” le responde con un 
tiro de pistola y va a hacer causa comin 
con los Barquero. Este lance, aunque al 
parecer de poca monta en el argumento 
de la novela, es por lo menos un sintoma 
de los tiempos que ya empezaban a correr 
al final del siglo pasado, atrayendo las 
miradas de los latinoamericanos cada vez 
mas hacia la influencia creciente de los 
“salchicheros” yanquis. 

€Quiénes son los norteamericanos re- 
tratados por Gallegos en sus novelas? Fiel 
a su hdbito de dotar a sus personajes de 
nombres simbdlicos, el novelista ofrece la 
siguiente galeria de tipos yanquis: Mr. 
Builder (La trepadora, 1925), Mr. Danger 
(Dofia Bdrbara, 1929), Mr. Davenport 
(Canaima, 1935) y Mr. Hardman (Sobre 
la misma tierra, 1944). 

Es de notar cémo la actitud del autor 
hacia los norteamericanos va desde el des- 
precio hasta la admiracién, partiendo de 
la figura poco halagiiefia de Mr. Builder, 
pasando por el repugnante Mr. Danger, 
y viniendo a parar en el tipo inteligente 
fino y honrado de Mr. Hardman. El hecho 
es que los dos primeros, Mr. Builder y Mr. 
Danger, representan el primer oleaje de 
explotacién yanqui, y, siendo as{, no es 
de extrafiar que los venezolanos, enfren- 
tandose bruscamente con hombres tan 
distintos del tipo nacional, sientan cierto 
disgusto con la presencia de estos dos 
aventureros. 

Mr. Builder es el yanqui tipico que va 
a Venezuela en un viaje de negocios sin 
saber ni una palabra de espajiol. Si no es 
un hombre malo, tampoco podemos con- 
siderarle como modelo ejemplar del norte- 
americano. 
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Alto, alegre, forzudo, un hombre de vida 
misteriosa, algo de buzo, un poco de domador 
de fieras y mucho de aventurero, vino a Vene- 
zuela para un asunto relacionado con la pesca 
de perlas y una pelicula que se proponia filmar 
en las costas de Margarita, siempre que el 
gobierno conviniese en subvencionar la em- 
presa a titulo de propaganda del pais, con la can- 
tidad de un milldén de bolivares.* 


Si Gallegos no ve en él més que un hombre 
infantil que no tiene ideas muy exactas 
sobre el temperamento latino, le describe 
asi con pleno conocimiento de causa. Este 
tipo yanqui ha sido, desgraciadamente, 
demasiado frecuente en todos los paises 
de Hispanoamérica, y desde luego, ha con- 
tribuido muy poco a la justa apreciacién 
de la realidad norteamericana. 

Si Mr. Builder es un extranjero frivolo, 
pero relativamente inocuo, Mr. Danger es 
completamente malo. Egoista, borrachén, 
cruel, nada escrupuloso, y creyendo a pie 
juntillas en “la superioridad de la raza 
anglosajona,” este hijo de un irlandés y 
de una danesa catadores de oro, repre- 
senta todo lo vicioso de la infiltracién 
yanqui. Cuando no esté cazando caimanes 
o retozando con los cachorros de una cuna- 
guara, pasa su tiempo robando ganado y 
adquiriendo tierras ajenas mediante 
trdmites poco legales. No cabe duda de 
que este personaje simboliza el tipo mas 
desfavorable del norteamericano. 

En comparacién con el enemigo de San- 
tos Luzardo, la figura de Mr. Davenport, 
en Canaima, es mucho mas aceptable. 


Hombre ya de edad madura, corpulento, y de 
inalterable buen humor, Mr. Davenport habia 
sido uno de los directores de la fenecida empresa 
minera El Callao, y desde entonces se habia 
quedado alli, donde era muy estimado y 
querido por su espiritu bondadoso y su cardcter 
chancero y sobre todo por el gusto que de- 
mostraba en emplear términos y giros criollos.* 


Es generoso, divertido, y hasta tiene 
habilidades de médico, especialmente en 
casos de disenteria, ‘‘en los cuales se ins- 
talaba a la cabecera del enfermo—con 
mayor ahinco si era gente que careciese 
de recursos, campesinos 0 jornaleros 0 sus 
mujeres o sus hijos, que de otro modo 


habrian muerto de mengua—y adminis- 
trindoles una fuerte dosis de ipecacuana, 
ayudada con otra de opio.’* Este norte- 
americano de Kentucky, con su capricho 
de importar mulas de su tierra, simboliza 
al hombre del norte que va cayendo vic- 
tima del trépico. ‘““Déjalo para mafiana, 
chico,” es su lema, y aunque recomiende 
la accién fisica como el tinico medio de 
evitar el paludismo, nos cuesta bastante 
trabajo creer que él se aplique a si mismo 
sus teorfas acerca de este mal endémico. 
Se da cuenta de la corrupcién politica del 
ambiente en que vive, pero como él mismo 
se encuentra envuelto en los propios 
abusos que ataca, no puede sino aceptar- 
los. A Marcos Vargas, protagonista de la 
obra, le advierte, ‘Cosa seria esta tierra 
tuya. Es la guachafita mejor organizada 
que yo he visto sobre el mundo.” Y el 
otro contesta, ‘Pero si el primer guacha- 
fitero es Vd. y ya lo ha confesado.’’ 
iQué diferente es el tipo de Mr. Hard- 
man en Sobre la misma tierra! Es induda- 
blemente el mejor de cuantos represen- 
tantes de los Estados Unidos figuran en 
las pAginas de Gallegos. Inteligente, justo, 
sensible, y aun conocedor de los males 
que provienen de la explotacién petrolera 
por compafifas norteamericanas, se des- 
taca de todos sus compatriotas que se 
encuentran en las novelas de que tra- 
tamos. A pesar de su apellido Hardman 
no tiene nada de “duro,” a no ser su 
rectitud moral frente a las injusticias oca- 
sionadas por la empresa que él representa. 
Se capta la admiracién de la joven ve- 
nezolana, Remota Montiel, merced a su 
justo andlisis de la presencia norteameri- 
cana en el suelo venezolano. En su calidad 
de perforador de pozos petroleros explica 
que es parte de una mAquina grande que 
se maneja de Wall Street. Y cuando la 
muchacha menciona con tristeza “la es- 
tupenda suerte ajena junto al descuidado 
infortunio propio, sobre la misma tierra,” 
Hardman, tratando de justificar su posi- 
cién de norteamericano patridtico y de 
defensor de los derechos ajenos, resume 
admirablemente todo el niicleo del pro- 
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blema del petrdéleo: 


La guerra necesita del petréleo y el subsuelo 
venezolano nos esté ayudando a ganarla. Es 
una fatalidad econémica, pero que debe 
cumplirse junto con una hermosa afirmacién 
de humanidad. ... Yo respeto el sentimiento 
que cada tierra pone en el corazén de su gente. 
Yo pongo también sobre el mio ese sentimiento 
cuando gano mi vida sobre esa tierra. Quiero 
también que venga pronto sobre el mundo el dia 
de las fronteras borradas, pero no creo que 
pueda ser buen ciudadano de la tierra entera 
quien no sabe serlo hoy del pedazo de ella que 
es su pais. Tal vez Vd. piense que yo estoy 
diciendo con mucha pedanteria una cosa facil, 
que no explica nada, propiamente; pero es que 
yo tengo dentro de mi cabeza una idea simple 
de los problemas humanos, porque llevo dentro 
de mi corazén un sentimiento sencillo de la 
vida; buena voluntad.* 


Si ha hablado Gallegos alguna vez por 
la boca de un personaje de su creacién, 
éste es, sin duda alguna, Mr. Hardman. 
Su conciliacién de dos puntos de vista 
completamente opuestos es, claro estd, 
demasiado idealista para salir de un hom- 
bre corriente, pero hay que recordar que 
Hardman, asi como Santos Luzardo, es 
un hombre de estatura heroica. Ademas, 
lo literariamente idealizado no quita nada 
de la realidad politica y social. 

Toda la cuestién petrolera esta intima- 
mente relacionada con la actitud venezo- 
lana hacia los Estados Unidos, y es in- 
teresante ver de qué manera plantea 
Gallegos este problema tan importante e 
inmediato. Aunque no esté libre de algunos 
prejuicios muy naturales, logra neutra- 
lizar éstos por un deseo sincero de com- 
prender en la medida de lo humanamente 
posible el punto de vista de un hombre 
tan simpdtico y honrado como Mr. Hard- 
man. Muchos de los problemas actuales 
de Venezuela han surgido de la coexis- 
tencia, sobre la misma tierra, de la riqueza 
ajena (mayormente yanqui) y la miseria 
doméstica. Uno de los factores que mas 
contribuyen a la agravacién de tales con- 
diciones es el hecho de que el norteameri- 
cano trasladado a Venezuela es sdélo un 
“temporadista.” Es decir, vive aparte, 
completamente al margen de la vida de 
los venezolanos, sin tratar siquiera de 
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comprender su psicologia ni su manera 
de ver las cosas. Si el yanqui llegase allf 
como inmigrado, deseoso de aceptar las 
costumbres y compartir los problemas lo- 
cales, menos mal. Pero vive como si es- 
tuviera todavia en su tierra natal, en 
medio de sus “verdes prados para el juego 
de golf y las canchas de tenis donde se 
complace también la aficién al deporte, 
después del trabajo sedentario ante el es- 
critorio o el plano.’” Sélo cuando llegue 
a comprender la necesidad de familiari- 
zarse personalmente con la realidad ve- 
nezolana, como lo hace Mr. Hardman, ser& 
el yanqui capaz de juzgar el problema 
con la justeza debida. 

Pero Gallegos no les echa toda la culpa 
a los yanquis. En boca de don Roseliano, 
pobre viejo cuya propiedad acaba de ser 
expropiada por los intereses petroleros, el 
novelista nos dice que no todo el mal pro- 
cede de “musiti délar.” 


No jué tanto él, como nosotros mismos, que 
perdimos la cabeza—la verdad sea dicha—y nos 
volvimos locos y malucos todos. Como el 
propio compae Demetrio Montiel, que en paz 
descanse, que con todo el desprendido que era 
con el dinero, y habiendo sido yo siempre buen 
amigo suyo, ademds de compadre de sacra- 
mento, por un hijito que bautizé, vino a 
echame tierra en los ojos, como vulgarmente se 
dice, pa que le vendiera un cocal que era mi 
principal fuente de entradas y con el cual, de 
mano a mano, de las mias a las de una compafiia 
petrolera, y que se llevé un lienzo de ganancia.® 


Sin embargo, el novelista reconoce que, 
a pesar de todos los males de orden mate- 
rial que han convertido su pais en ‘‘mono- 
productor de riqueza extractiva,” no hay 
mal que por bien no venga. En cambio 
del dajio hecho al obrero venezolano, éste 
va adquiriendo “un sentido de responsa- 
bilidad personal de eficacia y una con- 
ciencia de clase que es también sentido 
de responsabilidad social, que realmente 
no tenia.’’® 

Escrita durante la segunda guerra mun- 
dial, Sobre la misma tierra nos ayuda a 
apreciar la actitud de una nacién latino- 
americana frente al esfuerzo bélico de los 
Estados Unidos. Sin participar directa- 
mente en el conflicto, Venezuela se ve 
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implicada indirectamente en ella, merced 
a las riquezas naturales de su subsuelo. 


Los pozos trabajaban sin descanso . . . porque 
mas all4 estaban los tanqueros con el reclamo 
exigente de las refinerias de Curazao y Aruba, 
no obstante los riesgos de submarinos alemanes 
que merodeasen por el trayecto, y el taladro 
continuaba perforando el subsuelo, porque la 
guerra desatada sobre el mundo necesitaba el 
espiritu del aceite magnifico y tremendo.'® 

No es de extrafiar, pues, que Gallegos 
refleje el punto de vista de sus compatrio- 
tas que esperan de los Estados Unidos 
ciertas garantias para que las “bonitas 
palabras que estan poniéndole miisica de 
serafines a la guerra actual se conviertan 
en realidades perdurables.”" Es decir, la 
politica del buen vecino y la de las cuatro 
libertades se convertirdn en hechos sdélo 
cuando la actitud de los Estados Unidos 
deje de ser tinicamente un instrumento 
de conveniencia militar y se considere una 
politica permanente, una norma de com- 
prensién mutua en tiempo de paz, o 
cuando menos, de guerra fria. 

Gallegos encuentra en el pueblo norte- 
americano muchas cualidades dignas de 
ser imitadas por sus compatriotas. Si ve 
en los yanquis ciertos sintomas de im- 
perialismo econémico y de complejo de 
raza superior, sabe que esto se debe al 
desarrollo fenomenal, tal vez demasiado 
rapido, de un pais joven y gigantesco. 
Nunca pierde su fe en la futura compren- 
sién reciproca de ambos paises. Valerio 
Allende, uno de los parientes del protago- 
nista de Reinaldo Solar (1920), ya puede 
simbolizar una nueva generacién de 
jévenes educados en un ambiente de to- 
lerancia y admiracién mutua que, tarde o 
temprano, ha de prevalecer entre las dos 
naciones. 

Era un joven moreno, vigoroso y dotado de un 


cardcter franco, expansivo y bullicioso. Se 
habia educado en el norte y de alli venia, 
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ingeniero de minas en busca de trabajo. 
Reinaldo encontré en él preciosas virtudes: era 
un harmonioso, verdadero producto de una 
civilizacién superior, activo, audaz, inteligente 
tan bien formado de cuerpo como de espiritu. 
En suma: un alma de griego en un cuerpo de 
yanqui moderno.” 


En resumen, hay que reconocer que la 
critica que hace Gallegos de nosotros es 
sumamente justa. Por mucho que quiera 
que su pais adopte lo mejor de nuestra 
cultura, sabe que la imitacién servil de 
todo lo norteamericano (a no ser en ciertas 
ramas puramente técnicas) nunca lograré 
crear un espiritu de confianza nacional ni 
una personalidad independiente. Para 
Gallegos, los venezolanos tienen que 
mirarse a si mismos para encontrar las 
bases de sus problemas y aspiraciones. 
Pero si el novelista anhela la expresién 
nacional en todos los aspectos de la vida, 
no peca nada de chauvinista. Sdlo esta 
persuadido de que Venezuela estar4 mejor 
capacitada para desempefiar su debido 
papel en la comunidad de las naciones 
progresistas cuando haya resuelto sus pro- 
pios conflictos internos por medio de un 
esfuerzo unido y metédico realizado por 
los venezolanos mismos. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES TREATING OF CERTAIN 
LEXICAL AND GRAMMATICAL ASPECTS OF SPANISH 


Henry W. Hoce and WALTER PorssE 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The entries for this bibliography were 
selected from the chief and most readily 
accessible academic journals in the field 
of Hispanic and linguistic studies. The 
entire series of each journal was examined, 
and the articles were selected from the 
year 1900 to the present date of writing 
(July, 1950). The selection of articles 
was made on the basis of the general 
usefulness and pertinence of the subject 
matter treated. Entries are arranged 
numerically in alphabetical order by 
author. Sub-entries are used to collect 
under one main entry all of the articles 
directly related to the main entry; articles 
of reply, rebuttal, or amplification will 
therefore appear as sub-entries under the 
principal entry as well as in their normal 
alphabetical position. 

An explanatory list of abbreviations 
used for the several journals cited pre- 
cedes the bibliography proper. The rather 
complete topical and analytical index 
following the bibliography will be helpful 
in many cases, since the titles of a con- 
siderable number of articles give no pre- 
cise indication of their subject matter. 
BH Bulletin Hispanique 
BRAE  Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola 
Hisp. Hispania 
HR Hispanic Review 


MLF Modern Language Forum 

MLJ Modern Language Journal 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

M.Ph. Modern Philology 

PhQ  Philological Quarterly 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language 
Association 

RFE Revista de Filologia Espafiola 

RFH _ Revista de Filologia Hispénica 

RR Romanic Review 
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12b. Parker, Eugene F., ‘“‘Rationalizing 
the Subjunctive,”” MLJ x11, 1927-1928, 
292-94. 


. Beardsley, Wilfred A., “‘Use of Adjectives 
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. Bolinger, Dwight L., ‘Purpose with por 
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.——, “More on ser and estar,” MLJ 
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. ——, “Neuter todo, Substantive,” Hisp. 


xxvii, 1945, 78-80. 


. —, “Qué tan, qué tanto,” HR xiv, 1946, 


167-169. 


.—, “The Future and Conditional of 


Probability,’ Hisp. xxix, 1946, 363-75. 


. ——, “Still More on ser and estar,’”’ Hisp. 


xxx, 1947, 361-67. 


. ——, “1464 Identical Cognates in English 


and Spanish,’’ Hisp. xxx1, 1948, 271-79. 
—, “On the -ra Form,” Hisp. xxx, 
1948, 341-42. 
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. Bull, William E., “New Principles for 


Some Spanish Equivalents of ‘to be’,” 

Hisp. xxv, 1942, 433-43. 

26a. Bolinger, Dwight L., ‘‘More on ser 
and estar,’”” MLJ xxvitt, 1944, 233-38. 
26b. , “Still More on ser and estar,”’ 
Hisp. xxx, 1947, 361-67. 

26c. Moellering, William, ‘Further Com- 
ment on ser and estar with Predicate 
Adjectives,’? MLJ xxvit1, 1944, 597-604. 





. Bull, William E., ‘Related Functions of 


haber and estar,’”” MLJ xxvur, 1943, 119- 
123. 


. —— and Rodger Farley, ‘“‘An Exploratory 


Study of the Nature of Actions and the 
Functions of Verbs in Spanish,” Hisp. 
xxx11, 1949, 64-73. 


. Campbell, Thelma, ‘‘The Teaching of ser 


and estar,’’ Hisp. xx111, 1940, 268-72. 


. Carballosa, Luis, ‘‘The Future Tense,”’ 


MLJ x1v, 1929-1930, 397-98. 

——, “The Open and the Close e and o in 
Spanish,’’ MLF xv, 1930, 67-68. 

Castro, Américo, “‘La pasiva refleja en 
espafiol,”’ Hisp. 1, 1918, 81-85. 


. Cirot, Georges, ‘“‘Ser and estar Again,’’ 


Hisp. x1v, 1931, 279-88. 


. Clarke, Dorothy C., “A Note on the 


Spanish Adversative Conjunction sino,”’ 
MLJ xx, 1935-1936, 30. 


. Coester, Alfred, ‘‘Again the Spanish Su- 


perlative,’”’ Hisp. x, 1927, 176-180. 


. Colburn, Guy B., ‘The Complementary 


Infinitive and its Pronoun Object,’’ Hisp. 
x1, 1928, 424-29. 

Corriols, Maria G., ‘‘Some Little Spanish 
Words in the Wrong Place,” MLJ xvu, 
1932-1933, 43-45 [le, lo, la}. 


. Crespo, Luis A., ‘“‘Los verbos ser y estar 


explicados por un nativo, ” Hisp. xxx, 
1946, 45-55. 

38a. Bolinger, Dwight L., ‘“‘Still More on 
ser and estar,’’ Hisp. xxx, 1947, 361-67. 


. Crespo, Luis, A., “To Become,” Hisp. 


xxxiI, 1949, 210-212. 


. ——, “Ser and estar: the Solution of the 


Problem,” Hisp. xxx11, 1949, 509-17. 


. Dale, George I., ‘‘T'emer with the Indica- 


tive,”” MLN xxxtv, 1919, 307-09. 
——., ‘‘The Imperfect Subjunctive,’”’ Hisp. 
vir, 1925, 127-129. 

42a. Graham, Malbone W., “The Im- 
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perfect Subjunctive in Spanish America,”’ 
Hisp. 1x, 1926, 46-49: 

42b. Wright, Leavitt O., ‘“‘The Subjunc- 
tive Forms in -ra and -se in Spanish- 
American Speech,” Hisp. rx, 1926, 170- 
173. 

42c. ——, “‘Further Notes on -ra and -se 
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. Davis, Ruth, ‘‘The Emphatic Object Pro- 
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. Demmer, Juanita L. and Leavitt O. 


Wright, “‘A Frequency Study of the Third 
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[Cognates, homonyms}. 


. ——., ‘The Use of the Conditional for the 


Subjunctive in Castilian Popular Speech,’’ 
M.Ph. xxvui, 1929-1930, 445-49. 


. Farley, Rodger, see 28. 
. FitzGerald, Thomas A., “The Adverb 


atin,” MLJ vir, 1922-1923, 355-59. 


.——, “The Future of Present Proba- 


bility,” MLJ xrv, 1929-1930, 131-133. 
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Hisp. xxvi, 1943, 188-190. 

Goodman, Irvin S., ‘‘The Difficulty of the 
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83a. Beardsley, Wilfred A., MLJ x1, 1926- 
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83b. Parker, Eugene F., ‘‘Rationalizing 
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86a. Bolinger, Dwight L., ‘‘On the -ra 

Form,” Hisp. xxx1, 1948, 341-42. 


- Mallo, Jerénimo, ‘‘La discusién sobre el 
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Hisp. xxxiu1, 1950, 126-139. 


. Martel, José, ‘‘Saber y querer,’’ Hisp. xx1, 


1938, 27-32. 


. Miller, William M., “Irregular Verbs— 


Spanish and English,” Hisp. xxv, 1942, 
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Moellering, William, ‘‘The Function of 
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. ——, “Further Comment on ser and estar 


with Predicate Adjectives,”” MLJ xxviu, 
1944, 597-604. 


. Moreno-Lacalle, J., “The Teaching of 


Spanish Pronunciation,’’” MLJ m1, 1917- 
1918, 304-20. 


. Morley, 8. Griswold, ‘‘The Accentuation 


of Past Participles in -uido,’’ Hisp. tv, 
1921, 187-191. 

“Modern Uses of ser and estar,” 
PMLA xu, 1925, 450-89. 

95a. Parker, Eugene F., ‘‘Additional 
Notes on ser and estar,” PMLA xu, 
1927, 1066-69. 


. Morley, 8. Griswold, “Modern aun and 


atin,” MLJ x, 1925-1926, 323-36. 


. Nunemaker, J. Horace, ‘““Tense Nomen- 


clature in Spanish Grammars,’’ MLJ xvi, 
1931-1932, 204-08. 


. Oca, Esteban, “‘Los casos gramaticales,” 


BRAE 1, 1914, 141-146. 


. ——, “Una explicacidén légica de los verbos 
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BRAE 1, 1914, 573-81. 
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conjunctions, 10, 34 

conocer (que), 127 

cuyo, 103 

de (plus infinitive), 69, 70 

deceptive cognates, 66, 112, 122, 144 

dejar (hacer, mandar, etc.): mood with, 131 

del que (de lo que), 160 

demonstratives, 50, 124 

diminutives, 157 

diz que, 76 

e (and o): pronunciation of, 31, 113 

él (and ella), as forms of address, 161 

ello, 58 

en (and sobre), 85 

estar (and ser), 7, 15, 19, 26, 27, 29, 33, 38, 40, 78, 
92, 95, 106, 140, 141 

frequency : of pronouns, 64; of tenses, 63; words 
of high frequency count, 60 

future (of probability), 18 

grammar (rules), 159 

haber (and tener), 125 

hacer (mandar, dejar, etc.): mood with, 131 
hasta (no), 73 

hortatory subjunctive, 134 

hutdo (pronunciation and spelling of), 62 

imperfect subjunctive, see subjunctive 

infinitive: complementary, 36; de plus, 69, 70; 
with hacer, mandar, etc., 131; in prepositional 
clause, 148 

just (in Spanish), 143 

la (as dative), 146 
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le: accusative, 135; 
pronouns 

mandar (hacer, dejar, etc.): mood with, 131 

més que (mas que, mas /qué!), 23, 149, 162 

no més, 74 

noun clauses, 147, 158 

o (and e): pronunciation of, 31, 113 

object pronouns, 8, 36, 37, 43, 44, 51, 118, 135, 
145, 146 

para, 55; and por, 14 

participles, 102 

perfect tenses, 1 

pero (versus sino), 59 

personal accusative, 57, 61, 119 

personal pronouns, 64 

por (and aunque), 152 

por (and para), 14 

possessive pronouns, 56 

prepositions (with infinitive), 69, 70, 148, 155 
prepositional clauses, 148 

pronouns: demonstrative, 50, 124; enclitic, 24, 
25, 129; object, 8, 36, 37, 43, 44, 51, 118, 135, 
145, 146; personal, 64; possessive, 56; post- 
positive, 25; prepositional, 3; relative, 3, 67, 
133; subject, 121, 161 

pronunciation: of ¢, 0, 31, 113; ceceo, 86; teach- 
ing of, 93; of x, 22, 110, 111, 123 

que: conjunction, 10; 105, 138 

qué tan (qué tanto), 17 

querer (and saber), 89 

quizé (and quizds), 134 


for les, 145; see also 
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-ra form: for indicative, 88, 142, 164, 165; fre- 
quency of, 82 

recién, 77 

reflexive : passive, 32, 100; pronouns: si, 2 

relative pronouns, 67, 133, 138 

saber (and querer), 89 

-se form: in apodosis, 168; frequency of, 82 

ser (and estar), 7, 15, 19, 26, 29, 33, 38, 40, 78, 92, 
95, 106, 140, 141 

sino, 34, 59 

siquiera, 104 

slang (Mexican), 117 

sobre (and en), 85 

subjunctive, 12, 21, 42, 46, 51, 52, 54, 82, 83, 87, 
88, 91, 107, 116, 128, 130, 131, 132, 134, 163, 167, 
168, 169; see also under -ra and -se. 

superlative, 35, 108, 115 

tener (and haber), 125 

tenses: frequency of, 9, 63; future, 30; future 
and conditional of probability, 18, 49; indica- 
tive (with temer), 41; perfect, 1; preterite, 109; 
sequence of, 54; teaching of, 154 

than (in Spanish), 120 

todo, 6 

-uido: accentuation, 79, 94; 126 

ustedes (as 2nd person plural), 121 

verbal aspect, 80 

verbs: of motion, 5; nature of, 28, 53, 101; see 
also subjunctive and tenses 

vocabulary: travel, 68, 144, 151 

z (pronunciation of), 22, 110, 111, 123 








THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING SPANISH SYNTAX* 


George E. McSpappEn 
Unwersity of British Columbia, Vancower, Canada 


At times, in the preparation of this article, 
I have wondered whether I should not adopt 
Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazén’s title, La cuestién 
palpitante and use it as a heading. For there 
is perhaps no aspect of teaching Spanish that 
is more important or more generally neglected 
than syntax. The importance of practical skill 
in syntactical problems for understanding the 
spoken or written language should be evident 
to every teacher. Problems of vocabulary and 
idiomatic phrases can often be solved by the 
student himself with the help of vocabularies 
and dictionaries. He is usually taught a rea- 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Northwest 
Chapter, AATSP, in Seattle, February 25, 1950. 


sonable amount of morphology, particularly 
of the forms of verbs and pronouns; but 
crucial turns of Spanish syntax, that hide the 
meaning from him in his reading or in the 
spoken language, constitute barriers which he 
cannot surmount without training. Even more 
difficult for him are the syntactical problems 
he faces in expressing himself orally or in the 
written language, because for expression of 
thought he needs an active command of con- 
structions, not only the ability to recognize 
their implications in reading or in spoken 
Spanish which he hears. 

Perhaps most teachers sense that construc- 
tions (syntax) are neglected in our teaching. 
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But few realize how great the neglect really 
is. If anyone doubts the gross neglect of this 
part of our language teaching, let him meas- 
ure the constructions in our standard courses 
with our syntax yardstick. I refer to Dean 
Hayward Keniston’s Spanish Syntax List, 
published by the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages of the American Council on Education. 
That work, along with his Syntax of Castilian 
Prose, marks a decisive point in our study of 
the Spanish language, and it should represent 
a turning point in our teaching of syntax. That 
it has not been more seriously and extensively 
used may be due to a number of factors: it 
hardly became well known before the war, 
teachers either did not have time or did not 
take time to compare the various items of the 
list (which is necessary if one is to realize 
their full significance), there is no conven- 
tional index (which means that one must 
become familiar with the organization of the 
work before he can use it), no one has success- 
fully popularized the work for classroom use. 

Most of our elementary and review gram- 
mars published since the appearance of Dean 
Keniston’s work profess to follow it. Some of 
them do, to a degree. Others repeat the tra- 
ditional errors of the older grammars which 
the Keniston study has proved to be false. 
Almost all of the elementary and review 
grammars give only a small percentage of the 
constructions which the study indicates are 
of very high frequency. To make this clear, 
let us recall how the list was made: 

Dean Keniston (then Professor of Spanish 
at the University of Chicago), with the as- 
sistance of a specially trained staff of five, 
devoted about ten years to the study of the 
frequency of syntactical constructions in con- 
temporary Spanish. Sixty works written within 
the last fifty years, each by a different author, 
were selected. Half the material used was re- 
ported or recorded conversation or dialogue 
(in novels and plays); half was prose. In an 
effort to increase the validity of the figures 
on frequencies, a sampling technique was 
employed: several pages at the beginning of 
each work were selected; several pages near 
the middle; and several pages at the end. By 
means of data from the word count of Milton 
A. Buchanan (distinguished Professor Emer- 
itus of the University of Toronto) and from 
his own idiom count, Dean Keniston was 
able to establish the frequency relationship 
between the syntax count and those counts. 


He used a dual numerical indication to record 
the range of a given construction in the pas- 
sages from the various authors employed 
and the frequency of the construction. Hence 
the indication (20-60) means that a construc- 
tion was found in twenty of the authors 
sixty times. A frequency of (24-45) is ap- 
proximately equivalent to the 1000th word 
of the Buchanan study or the word list.* 

I have counted 1000 entries in the Syntax 
List with a frequency at least as high as the 
1500th word, and 500 entries with a frequency 
at least as high as the 500th word, which 
means that the first 500 constructions of the 
language are as common as the first 500 
words! 

What is the significance of this? It means 
that the 500 most frequent constructions are 
presumably at least as important as are the 
500 most common words for understanding a 
typical page of Spanish or ordinary conversa- 
tion. Yet our shorter elementary and review 
grammars contain only 15, 20, or 25 percent 
of those constructions. The longer elementary 
and review grammars contain 30, 40, or 50 
percent of those constructions. All these per- 
centages were calculated after deduction of 
constructions exactly parallel in English and 
Spanish, and which therefore usually do not 
require the attention of the elementary stu- 
dent. These percentages demonstrate the neg- 
lect of syntax in our teaching of Spanish. 

But there must be reason for this neglect 
other than that brought about by our text- 
books. There is a reciprocal relationship be- 
tween them and our teaching. They mold 
teaching, but in turn are molded by it. It 
would seem that teacher demand has sup- 
ported the trend toward over-simplification 
of syntax. Yet all teachers are not content 
with this material. Reports from a number of 
representative universities indicate consider- 
able discontent with it. Doubtless similar 
sentiment would be found in our secondary 
schools. On the other hand the writer of a 
textbook has real problems in his effort to 
put syntax in a teachable form. It is un- 
questionably more difficult to teach forms, 


* Two very usable lists have been published: 
Keniston, Hayward, A Standard List of Span- 
ish Words and Idioms, D. C. Heath, New York, 
1941; Russell Harry J., The Most Common 
Spanish Words and Idioms, Revised and En- 
larged, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1946. 
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idioms and vocabulary (especially if one word 
is taught as a mere equivalent of a given 
English word without regard to examples, 
connotations, synonyms, antonyms, and words 
otherwise related to that word). 

What is to be done about the neglect of 
syntax in our teaching? First, the problem 
should be emphasized in teacher workshops 
at local, regional, and national meetings of 
the Association; at other language meetings 
and with teachers in training. 

Second, it would seem that we need new 
textbooks and other materials with sufficient 
constructions, functionally taught, for speak- 
ing, reading, and writing the language in its 
more common patterns. Among other things, 
these new materials should adequately pop- 
ularize the results of the Keniston study for 
classroom use. Elementary- and secondary- 
school programs should go further in the 
functional teaching of syntax. At the college 


level there should be fuller treatment of syn- 
tax than is general at present. 

Third, means should be found for publish- 
ing an index of the Keniston study that 
would give references to the phenomena stud- 
ied, citing points for comparison and contrast, 
individual words on which data is provided, 
etc. 

Fourth, there should be fuller research into 
a number of syntactical problems which have 
not been fully answered. Dean Keniston freely 
acknowledges that there are lacunae in his 
work. Some further studies on details of syn- 
tax are being carried on by various workers 
at present. More such studies are needed. 

Fifth, at our next national meeting in 
New Orleans or at the New York meeting 
afterward there might well be a session de- 
voted to problems of teaching Spanish syntax 
and to consideration of syntactical research. 


EN EFECTO DOES NOT MEAN IN FACT 


Dwieat L. BoLincerR 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


As writers of books for teaching Spanish, 
we have vast resources of imitativeness. Any- 
one who wishes to prove this may do so by 
citing the apparently indestructible error of 
coupling en efecto and its synonym efecti- 
vamente with in fact and its synonyms actually, 
really, in truth, and as a matter of fact. Of the 
twenty-odd readers and grammars that I have 
close at hand, the majority contain en efecto 
or efectivamente in their vocabularies (which 
testifies to its importance), and except for a 
couple of instances of the ambiguous indeed, 
the only equivalents offered are the ones that 
I have listed. One of those volumes, I humbly 
confess, is mine. 

The dictionaries are equally at fault. 
Vel4zquez and Cuyds make the false equa- 
tion in both directions. The Chicago diction- 
ary and the War Department technical manual 
give a better account of themselves from Eng- 
lish to Spanish (with en realidad), but in the 
opposite direction they revert to the old 
formula. 

En efecto and in fact are among those 
peculiar expressions which, though near-syn- 
onyms, are not interchangeable. This is be- 
cause they are used not with the force of 


their literal content, but to show an attitude 
on the part of the speaker. En efecto and 
efectivamente are for ‘confirmation.’ In fact 
is for ‘enhancement.’ 

To appreciate the contrast, take the ex- 
ample under efecto in the War Department 
dictionary: “en efecto, in fact jEn efecto, no 
sabe nada! In fact, he doesn’t know anything.” 
Both the Spanish and the English are valid, 
but they would not be used in the same con- 
text. An appropriate setting for the Spanish 
would be: “Me habfan intimado que era un 
ignorante, y para averiguarlo le hice varias 
preguntas. En efecto, no sabe nada.” What 
was assumed is confirmed. In English we 
might have: “I’m satisfied that he knows 
very little about the business. In fact, he 
doesn’t know anything.” Here is more than 
confirmation, for in fact has the trait of 
always swallowing a larger mouthful than is 
fed to it, or a smaller one if the enhancement 
is negative. 

Only when in fact is weakened by a pre- 
ceding and does it approach close in mood to 
en efecto: “He promised to come early, and 
in fact he showed up (or he did show up) 
around six.” Even this is perhaps enhance- 
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ment in that it shows an upward revision of 
the speaker’s doubt of the promise (note that 
in fact is somehow grudging, while en efecto 
suggests that the promiser was as good as 
his word); but the parallel is close enough 
to allow of equating the two. 

Actually embraces in fact, but includes 
downward revision as well as upward. Thus 
we may say “Ten were supposed to come; 
actually twenty put in an appearance.”’ Here 
in fact may replace actually (though properly 
tn fact telescopes two events while actually 
overlays a hypothesis with an event). Or we 
may say “Ten were supposed to come; ac- 
tually only five put in an appearance.” Here 
in fact will not do. But in fact, however, will, 
which suggests that when combined with a 
conjunction in fact becomes more nearly syn- 
onymous with actually—this effect we saw 
with and in fact. The Spanish equivalent of 
actually is en realidad, and this is probably the 
closest equivalent to in fact when introduced 
by a conjunction; but it is not entirely satis- 
factory for the independent in fact, as it is 
too inclusive. 

As a matter of fact is still broader than 
actually, embracing not only upward and 
downward revision but implying ‘any added 
information’ (often verging on to tell the truth, 
as if to reveal information previously with- 
held). Since it implies so much more than 
mere confirmation, it is not equivalent to 
en efecto. 
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Really is so comprehensive that we can 
hardly assign one precise meaning to it unless 
it be that of alerting the hearer to what the 
speaker wishes to insinuate is the truth. Really 
is too broad for en efecto, and in truth is both 
too broad and too bookish. 

This leaves us with no satisfactory equiv- 
alent, and I am inclined to believe that there 
is none, except what can be supplied to fit 
individual contexts. In “‘Usted lo odia.’ ‘Efec- 
tivamente’” or ““Usted lo odia.’ ‘En efecto 
lo odio” we might translate “You're right, 
I do.” In “En efecto, no sabe nada” we might 
translate, depending on whose judgment is 
confirmed, “Just as they (he, you, etc.) said” 
or “Just as I thought (was told).’’ The words 
must be chosen to suit the particular brand 
of confirmation, and may now be just so, 
now that’s right, or again precisely. If I am 
right, en efecto is like éverdad?, which is 
seldom the same in two successive contexts, 
being is he?, do they?, has she?, could you?, 
etc., depending on the environment. 

I concoct the following mongrel sentence 
to show in fact and en efecto with their rela- 
tive values: “The preacher expected them to 
make a donation. En efecto, they handed 
him a check for a generous amount. In fact, 
they took the lead in soliciting other con- 
tributions from their friends.” Here en efecto 
would probably be translated as expected. 


PRESENT THE SUBJUNCTIVE EARLY AND SEE HOW 
STUDENTS’ THEMES IMPROVE! 


Joan Burns LeFant 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


A colleague of mine recently confessed that 
he was tempted to give up having his first- 
quarter Spanish classes write original themes. 
Although he approved of the idea theoreti- 
cally, he was discouraged with the practical 
results. I suspect all of us have felt the same 
way at times. The student who is just trying 
to “get by” will often turn in a more ac- 
ceptable theme than the “eager beaver” who 
is working for grades, or the student who is 
genuinely interested in learning the language. 
Obviously, if the student writes a theme 
based very closely on the reading exercise 


presented in the lesson, the possibilities for 
error are very slight. But let him show a 
little initiative, let him rearrange the vo- 
cabulary words at his command, in the at- 
tempt to express something he is interested 
in, and immediately, all unwittingly, he runs 
into difficulties and is penalized for his 
trouble. 

Let us suppose the word querer has been 
presented in the vocabularies Mary Smith 
has learned. From the reading exercises she 
has learned to say in Spanish, “I want to go 
to the movies.” The logical next step for the 
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average socially-minded person is “I want 
such and such a person to go with me.” Our 
student wants to say “I want my roommate 
to go with me.” The word roommate is not 
given in the vocabulary at the end of her 
text, but Mary is a good student and really 
wants to learn Spanish, so she makes a special 
trip to the library to consult a Spanish dic- 
tionary. Under roommate she finds compafiero 
de cuarto, so she puts down “Quiero ir al cine. 
Quiero mi compafiero de cuarto ir conmigo.” 
Then she decides she needs a personal a 
before compafiero de cuarto. Satisfied with this 
first step, she goes on creating her master- 
piece. She wants to say “I want to go to the 
Broadway Theater, but my roommate insists 
on my going to the National.” And she trans- 
lates, “Quiero ir al Teatro Broadway, pero 
mi compafiero de cuarto insiste en mi yendo 
al Nacional.” She congratulates herself on 
having remembered that ir has an irregular 
present participle. By the time she has fin- 
ished her labor of love, only a teacher of 
Spanish, trained to decipher students’ crea- 
tions, could possibly figure out what she was 
trying to say. The grade he puts on it will 
probably depend largely upon how long it 
took him to correct the set of themes. If the 
rest of them were composed mostly of sen- 
tences “‘lifted” from the text, he will probably 
give her credit for trying. If he has had to 
struggle through many compositions like hers, 
he will probably slap an F on all of them, 
plus some curt comment. 

So the paper comes back to Mary, an 
etching in red. Plus an F. Since she is a stu- 
dent who gets good grades in her other sub- 
jects, this is a blow to her pride. But the 
worst part is that it is frustrating. She has 
prepared each day’s lesson well; she has spent 
time and thought on her theme. What must 
she do to prevent a recurrence of this catas- 
trophe? The teacher may attempt to remove 
some of the difficulty by suggesting to the 
class that they use only simple sentences in 
their themes. But “I want my roommate to 
go with me” is a simple sentence, Mary pro- 
tests. Even if the teacher takes time out to 
explain the cause of each individual error on 
her theme, there are countless other possibili- 
ties for error in her next theme. How is she 
to know when the subjunctive is required, 
since the subjunctive comes in Spanish I c, 
and she is only taking J a? It doesn’t seem 
to her quite fair. And it isn’t. She is right 


when she complains that the teacher has lost 
the students’ viewpoint. 

In the great majority of cases, the student 
resigns himself to juggling the sentences he 
finds in the reading exercise, and making a 
few changes in person, number, and tense. 
But he is disillusioned. He has decided the 
only way to learn the language is to go to the 
foreign country where it is spoken. Maybe 
you can learn the grammar in school, but you 
can’t learn to talk. What he would really 
enjoy doing would be writing a theme about 


_ something that was actually so, and that 


interested him. I think it is a common ob- 
servation among teachers that students like 
the truth. We ask a student in Spanish how 
old his little brother is, and he surprises us 
by saying he doesn’t have a little brother. 
We don’t care whether he does or not; we 
just want him to practise his tener idioms. 
When a student refuses to play along with 
us in our little game, we tend to dismiss him 
as being horribly literal-minded, and lament 
the fact that he has so little imagination. 
What we lose track of is the fact that prac- 
tically all of the time he spends on his class 
preparation is spent on just such hypothetical 
situations. He never does get around to learn- 
ing how to say the things that really interest 
him. We all like to talk about ourselves, and 
if his father is a paper-hanger, and his mother 
a home-economics teacher, and he is an only 
child, he gets awfully tired of pretending that 
his father is a lawyer and that his little brother 
is five-years old! 

The sad part about all this is that his pri- 
mary interest was in learning to talk. Interest 
has been too definitely established as an 
important factor in the learning process for 
us to be able to dismiss it with a shrug. And 
if this student has lost interest, what has 
happened to the student who came into the 
class only to work off a foreign language re- 
quirement, and who suspected when he reg- 
istered that the class would be boring? He 
has most probably given up in disgust. The 
very fact that students came into our classes 
with this notion is a reflection on our whole 
method of teaching foreign languages. I am 
convinced that the desire to be able to speak 
a foreign language is inherent in most of us. 
It holds a certain fascination, almost akin to 
going on the stage or being on a radio pro- 
gram. Children go through the “pig-latin” 
stage. What is this if not an indication that 
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what I have said is true? Why, then, given 
this most necessary asset to learning, interest, 
must we destroy it? 

To go back to Mary’s theme. Aside from 
not having access to enough words to express 
her interests without having recourse to a 
dictionary, her worst pitfalls were the result 
of her not knowing how to use the subjunctive. 
I want here to suggest two devices which I 
have found extremely helpful. They are far 
from solving the whole problem, but they are 
a start. And they are better than abandoning 
the practice of having the students write 
themes. 

(1) Instead of just telling our students to 
limit themselves to the vocabularies listed in 
their grammars and to postpone using a dic- 
tionary until they are a bit more advanced, 
we can furnish them with reference vocab- 
ularies pertinent to the subject matter being 
presented in the day’s lesson.* If one of the 
questions given in a cuestionario is “Cuando 
suena el despertador ¢qué le dice su madre?” 
we can guess that a certain percentage of the 
class will be tempted to answer, “My mother 
doesn’t say anything. She doesn’t live here.” 
So, as one of the words in a reference vo- 
cabulary, we can include compaftero(a) de 
cuarto, which the student can use in formu- 
lating a truthful answer and still drill himself 
on the grammatical points involved. 

If you want your students to be interested 
in writing themes, you have to give them 
some words to write with. If you don’t think 
this is so, try writing one of the themes we 
assign our students so unblushingly. Try it 
early in the quarter when the text has only 
given about a hundred vocabulary words, no 
radical-changing or reflexive verbs, no irreg- 
ular verbs except, let us say, fener, ser, and 
estar, and only the present tense, and see how 
much you enjoy it. That sort of endeavor is 
the text-maker’s headache; it is the teacher’s 
headache, when it comes to trying to make 
up fairly sensible-sounding sentences for a 
test, but we should do everything in our 
power to prevent its being the student’s head- 
ache. 

(2) Since we cannot casually tell the stu- 
dent not to use constructions requiring the 
subjunctive, as we can tell him not to use the 


* For a representative reference vocabulary, 
see the writer’s ‘“‘The Use of the Diary in 
Functional Spanish Teaching,’’ The Modern 
Language Journal, January, 1949. 


past or future tense, the only solution seems 
to be to present the subjunctive in some de- 
tail at the same time the indicative is pre- 
sented. This is not so difficult or so confusing 
as it might appear on the surface. If the stu- 
dent is to limit himself to the vocabulary 
given in his grammar and in the correspond- 
ing reference vocabulary, the only explanation 
of the subjunctive necessary is that pertaining 
to the vocabulary presented in the day’s 
lesson. 

For example, let us assume that the present 
indicative of saber and esperar have been pre- 
sented in the textbook. The teacher can pre- 
sent the present subjunctive forms of both 
regular and irregular verbs (since there are so 
few irregular subjunctives) and give model 
sentences showing one distinction between 
the indicative and the subjunctive: v.g., “I 
know that he is studying”: Sé que estudia vs. 
“T hope that he is studying”: Espero que 
estudie. If creer has been presented, the model 
sentence could be: “I believe that he is study- 
ing”: Creo que estudia vs. “I don’t believe 
(I doubt) that he is studying”: No creo (Dudo) 
que estudie. If any impersonal verbs have been 
given, the model sentence might be: “It is 
certain that he is coming”: Es cierto que viene 
vs. “It is possible that he is coming”: Es 
posible que venga. If querer has been given, 
the model sentence might well be: “I want 
to study”: Quiero estudiar vs. “I want him to 
study”: Quiero que estudie. Likewise, for such 
verbs as decir and pedir: “I say that he is 
studying”: Digo que estudia vs. “I tell him to 
study”: Le digo que estudie, and “I ask him 
to study”: Le pido que estudie. 

Exactly the same procedure can be followed 
as successive indicative tenses are presented. 

There are several other advantages to this 
presentation of the subjunctive. 

(1) The sequence of tenses should take 
care of itself without any necessity for com- 
plicated charts. 

(2) Early in the game the student should 
get over his uncalled-for awe of the subjunc- 
tive. 

(3) It eliminates a good share of the “un- 
learning,’ seemingly unavoidable in the study 
of foreign languages. This unlearning is prob- 
ably particularly difficult for the student who 
finds memorization difficult, who learns slowly, 
but who perhaps has good retentive powers. 
He masters the indicative tenses of all of the 
regular and radical-changing verbs and of 
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many irregular verbs, only to be presented 
with the subjunctive, this ogre which seem- 
ingly invalidates all his previously-acquired 
knowledge, and tells him he must now say 
estudie instead of estudia or estudiard; estudiara 
instead of estudié6, estudiaba or estudiaria, haya 
estudiado and hubiera estudiado instead of ha 
estudiado and habia estudiado. I have a fair 
conception of his problem when I recall my 
own difficulty in breaking myself of the habit 
of always using pero for but. I noticed that 
sino was frequently used by others, and must 
have attributed it to some stylistic vagary on 
their part. My own misuse of the word pero 
was first brought to my attention after I had 
been living in Spain some six months. For a 
long time after that I had always to stop and 
think “Is it but nevertheless, or is it but on the 
contrary?” before I could decide which word 
to use. It was as difficult for me to change as 
we find it difficult for our college freshmen to 
break themselves of the bad speech habits 
which they formed as young children. 

(4) If a reader is used early in Elementary 
Spanish, subjunctive constructions are en- 
countered by the students. This is advanced 
as an argument for the early presentation of 
any tense or mood, but it is especially valid 
for the subjunctive, an explanation of which 
can scarcely be given in a sentence or two, 
as one can dismiss puse, for example, as the 
past tense of poner. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that the teacher has to explain a com- 
bination of such constructions as an imperfect 


subjunctive, an hace time clause, and a future 
of conjecture, all to be found on one page of 
an assignment in a reader, before any of them 
have been presented in the grammar. This 
sort of thing makes the future look pretty 
dark for those students in the class who don’t 
like grammar anyway! 

I sometimes think teachers would do a far 
better job of teaching (especially in first- or 
second-year required courses) if they were 
obliged to spend an occasional summer work- 
ing at some type of job that required them 
to “sell” the public on something. Too often 
the teacher’s attitude is that, if the student 
wants to learn, he is there to “dish it out”; 
if the student isn’t smart enough to take 
advantage of his opportunities, that isn’t the 
teacher’s responsibility. I wonder how far a 
businessman would get if he took this atti- 
tude? I become keenly aware of the difference 
in attitude when I leave the rarified air of a 
small college town, and reéstablish contacts 
with the business world. Not long ago I had 
an eminently successful businessman ask me 
“How do you teachers get your students in- 
terested?” I had to ask myself, “Do we?” 
His primary interest seemed to be in ad- 
vertising, in “reaching” the public, in selling 
them on the things he has for sale. If he 
can’t sell them a bill of goods, probably a 
competitor will. If the teacher tried that hard 
to interest his students in the product he 
has to offer, they might write good themes! 


MANANA IS NOT FUNNY 


Francis C. Hayes 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Last year, while I was living in a South 
American city, the Library of Congress asked 
me to obtain some photographs for a book on 
South American colonial art. These photos 
could be obtained only from a local photog- 
rapher. I went to him and made my request, 
explaining how important it was to have 
them. “I’ll print them for you tomorrow 
without fail,”’ he promised. I thought that the 
matter would be settled when “tomorrow” 
came, and I went for them. They were not 
ready. I went back eighteen times and once 


took the local librarian and the mayor. I 
never did get the photos. 

This is a typical example of the mafiana 
or “tomorrow” sickness, epidemic in vast 
areas of Hispanic America, and this article 
is written to end all isn’t-it-wonderful-to-have- 
mafiana-sickness articles. 

There is a school of American writers who 
go in for praise of this Latin vice. Recently 
the entire New World was told in three lan- 
guages, in a magazine of fantastic circulation, 
that the mafiana philosophy is a “Latin strat- 
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egy, something like a defense in depth,” 
which prevents nervous breakdown, lengthens 
life, and fills the South American’s days and 
nights with joys that promise-keeping, short- 
lived North Americans miss. The mafiana 
philosophy is even spoken of in a simile 
which includes flowers, then called a virtue. 
The writer very likely received a dollar a 
word for his aromatic piece. 

Unfortunately, as the quick-scented tourist 
to parts of South America can testify, mafiana 
is not an olfactory topic but a social problem 
of colossal dimensions. To praise a John Doe 
with or without flowery similes, because his 
promise is notoriously worthless, is disrep- 
utable. Then by what process of reasoning 
does one praise Juan Fernandez for a South- 
American brand of unreliability? The ma- 
fiana-plague defenders answer by enumerating 
all the wondrous things the majfiana philos- 
ophy “does” and “is,” asserting Rotarianly 
that the Latin has developed an extraordinary 
disregard for Time, to which he is said to be 
Superior. The fault with this casuistry is that 
you don’t disregard an abstraction, but 
PEOPLE. You don’t do violence to time, but 
you do plenty to flesh and blood. If ma- 
fianaism strikes the U.S.A., dog days are 
ahead. 

The record of the do-it-tomorrow plague in 
Latin America reads like the charges against 
hookworm in the South, only worse. It is 
Cruel, Costly, Criminal, and Contagious. Sta- 
tistical study of the ham-shaped continent 
generally leaves the student in a crepe-hanger’s 
mood. The per capita income in many sections 
of Latin America is $50.00, $40.00, and in 
places less than $30.00 a year. Hispanic Amer- 
icans, with inestimable natural resources, al- 
ways have to seek foreign capital. Foreigners 
built most of the railroads from Mexico to 
Tierra del Fuego, even in Argentina, perhaps 
the best-developed Spanish-speaking nation 
in the world. Gringo cartographers recently 
set a new high in global face-lifting by erasing 
numberless contemplated but never-built high- 
ways and railroads from the map of South 
America. The best-known universities had 
approximately a hundred years start on those 
of North America, but none is a contender 
for first place in the world of ideas. Chile is 
reputed by one of her own statisticians to 
have the highest infant-mortality rate in the 
world. Eighty per cent of Brazil’s children 
have no schools. Rickets, scurvy, typhoid, 


dysentery, trachoma, hookworm, and all the 
diseases of bad sanitation abound. The poor 
breed, sicken, die. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands cannot sign their names or read a head- 
line. Melancholy statistics, indeed, for the 
New World. The mafiana distemper has been 
the enemy of the people since Pizarro intro- 
duced it. The joker is that so many North 
Americans try to think up classy names like 
“defense in depth” for what is very likely the 
sorriest philosophy in the New World. Re- 
cently, to cite a case, one of these mafiana- 
philes claimed that there was “no pat phrase” 
in Spanish for “nervous breakdown,” for the 
the reason that “Latins don’t worry” and 
hence they don’t break down. This is due, we 
are assured, in no slight degree to the belief 
that “most unpleasant things can be put off 
until tomorrow—and should be.” 

There are more unpleasant things than not 
putting off unpleasant things. In cities the 
size of Lima and La Paz the water is unsafe, 
this late in the twentieth century. In as tiny 
a town as Star, N. C., in nervous-breakdown- 
ridden North America, the “aggressive” in- 
habitants got together so long ago to put in 
a machine to purify the water that nobody 
quite remembers off-hand what year it was. 
Safe city water is to be preferred to dysentery 
even at the price of a few breakdowns. One 
wonders if the mafianaphiles ever had it, or 
if they ever blew away the flies from a plate 
of food to see what it was. “Sanitation” at- 
tains a vividness and sweet sound and signifi- 
cance when you go where they have not yet 
got around to it. If the mafiana ague does 
not bring nervous breakdown, which is de- 
batable, the physical, social, sociological, re- 
ligious, commercial, and educational disorders 
it does bring sooner or later are far more 
deplorable. 

It is a serious blunder to think that the 
Good Neighbor Policy is helped by praise of 
this plague. Many of the best thinkers of 
Indohispanic America, including Sarmiento, 
have protested against it. Benjamin Suber- 
caseaux dresses down the yanquis who at- 
tempt to glorify it: “As a South American, I 
have no patience with North American maga- 
zines that publish articles pointing out our 
virtues... . When I find myself with a North 
American who genuinely likes us, I am ready 
to psychoanalyze him as an abnormal char- 
acter.” 

Of course, it is a serious blunder to think 
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that all Latins disregard time. The writer 
edited an American history book in collabora- 
tion with the president of an ancient South 
American university and this gentleman never 
missed an appointment. He condemns all at- 
tempts at vindication of the mafiana de- 
pravity. 

For that matter, so do many of the best 
university students. The writer once asked a 
class in Bolivia, where he taught English, to 
write a paper on “Time a la Espajiola,” and 
with one exception, they all looked up big 
American epithets in their dictionaries with 
which to denounce the Tomorrow Lethargy. 
Some of these essays were read before the 
class. The humbug reasoning of the defender 
of the mafiana pathology was contradicted 
and noisily dismissed as kyphotic. One student 
said that what majiana needed most was a 
good necrology. They listened absorbed to 
lectures on the American pioneers, among 
whom ergophobia was severely punished by 
both man and nature. 

Instability is one of the natural children of 
mafianaism and one runs against it every- 
where, except in a few cosmopolitan centers. 
If the same spirit had ever got above the Rio 
Grande, the North American continent today 
would have few railroads, no great industries*, 


* Mafianaphiles will profit from Carl Crow: 
“Little credit is due to the South Americans 
for the development of the many products on 
which their prosperity depends. We do not now 
spend millions of dollars annually for bananas 
because the owners of the plantations made it 
easy for us to purchase them. That was done by 
our businessmen. . . . The same thing is true of 
coffee and of practically all other products. 
If the South Americans did their share...” 
etc. “Let Others Do the Work,” Meet the 
South Americans, New York, 1940. 
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wretched highways, and possibly forty-eight 
sovereign nations. The converse is true. If 
the spirit of mafiana had not taken hold in 
Hispanic America, one would now see tunnels 
through the Andes, probably two nations 
instead of twenty, more machines, more com- 
fort, and fewer flies. The mafiana sickness 
among persons is evil; in institutions it is 
catastrophic. It is doing for Hispanic America 
what it did for Spain, formerly the greatest 
power on earth. The “tomorrow” philosophy 
has very probably been a major cause of 
Spain’s decline. A hundred years ago a great 
Spaniard, Mariano José de Larra, fought this 
plague with all he had, but it bruised his 
spirit beyond endurance until he committed 
suicide. 

It is a dangerous thing for some of our 
most eloquent writers in America to turn to 
the people and say, “Be lazy.” Yet this is 
what they are doing when they say, as one 
recently did, that “the most important lesson 
the Latin can teach us is to put off unpleasant 
things.” It is Simple Simonism to attempt to 
inaugurate a twenty-hour day for the Dust- 
man and turn Uncle Sam into Weary Willie. 
There is no room on this continent for after- 
noon farmers. No lotus hung on the trees of 
the fathers of this country. They built a great 
cultural, commercial, and in some ways spir- 
itual, nation with promise-keeping, time-re- 
specting habits and with hard labor. Until 
more Latin Americans do likewise, the tomor- 
row sickness will continue to murder the 
young, defeat the courageous, and keep all 
of Hispanic America fifth-rate in world 
affairs. 

Mafiana may be grotesque, but it is not 
funny. 


CONVERSATIONAL TECHNIQUES IN FIRST-YEAR LANGUAGE COURSES 


Donatp W. BLEeZzNICK 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


When a student first enters a language 
class he has a strong desire to speak the 
foreign tongue. In many cases he has come 
in contact with a language other than his 
own through the radio or the movies, and the 
experience has intrigued him. Why not teach 


him then what he craves to learn and do it 
from the very first day of a language class? 
I do not advocate here a first-year language 
course consisting solely of conversation but 
rather a better integration of this highly im- 
portant activity into elementary language 
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teaching. Conversation handled wisely stim- 
ulates both teachers and students. 

Although our method of teaching calls for 
frequent daily conversations I find it to be of 
great merit in my Spanish classes to devote 
a whole period two or three times a quarter 
entirely to conversation. 

One group activity that is interesting and 
effective is that of composing a group story. 
A good idea is to select a well-known theme 
such as Cinderella and attempt a variation 
on it. One day, the class composed a modern 
version of La Cenicienta in which she was 
discovered by a talent scout at the prince’s 
ball and whisked off to stardom in Hollywood. 
We have tried the trite theme of the villain 
trying to snatch away the homestead of the 
pretty heroine just as the hero comes riding 
up in his brand-new Cadillac to save the day. 
Several students in the class can be associa- 
ated with the various characters and this 
lends more interest and intimacy to the class- 
room atmosphere. 

During regular classroom periods, little 
games can be played for ten or fifteen min- 
utes that furnish opportunities for all students 
to participate. One of my favorites is called 
éPara qué sirve? I start it off with sample 
questions such as: {Para qué sirve la mesa? 
éPara qué sirve la ventana? {Para qué sirven 
los zapatos? and some that give wide play to 
imagination, such as {Para qué sirve el pro- 
fesor? After the idea of the procedure is es- 
tablished, I have one of the students ask a 
question of one of his companions. Then the 
one who answers has to formulate another 
question and pass it on to another who has 
not yet recited. The teacher acts as guide and 
not as monopolizer of this form of conversa- 
tion. It is always possible to sneak in several 
absurd questions or remarks to liven the 
discussion. I might say, “El paftuelo sirve 
para limpiar la boca y las manos después de 
comer.” Usually I get a protest from the stu- 
dents who are on their toes and then I ask: 
“Bueno § para qué sirve el pafiuelo y con qué 
cosa se limpian la boca y las manos?” 

The classroom itself can provide varied 
material for conversation. A window that 
looks onto a street offers an excellent con- 
versational source. For ten or fifteen minutes 
the teacher can lead a discussion of movable 


and stationary objects that are in full view 
of all. The students’ powers of observation 
are amazing at times if they are stimulated 
to use them. Recently, in one of my classes, 
I asked one of the students: “gC udl es la cosa 
mds interesante que Ud. ve en la calle?” He 
promptly replied: “Veo una estufa.” This, in- 
cidentally, was one of the new words the 
class had learned and I thought he was con- 
fused. Yet he insisted that he saw a stove in 
the back of a car and sure enough he was 
looking at a kitchen stove “en la cajuela de 
un automévil.” 

Another successful group activity is a ver- 
sion of “‘cafetera.”’ The aim is to have the per- 
son with the best command of the language 
go out of the room. While he is gone, the rest 
of the group decides that the absent student 
is a person or a thing. For variation a boy 
and girl may be the ones to leave and when 
they come back they must ask a series of 
questions attempting to ascertain who or what 
they are. This is especially good to stimulate 
conversation in a group with unequal back- 
grounds. We tried this at a Spanish Club 
meeting and had the person who was “it” 
represent a “nabo.”’ His questions were com- 
pletely in Spanish and I insisted as always 
that the answers be in complete Spanish 
sentences. In case the tempo slows down, the 
teacher may give hints, suggest questions, 
and elaborate on certain answers. 

Finally, I suggest frequent anecdotes, 
mainly humorous. I have tried them in the 
most elementary class with good results. Var- 
iations on old themes known in English are 
helpful, since they will naturally make the 
understanding of the joke much easier. Ques- 
tions in English and Spanish based on differ- 
ent phases of the anecdote naturally follow. 
In order to lend more interest to the anecdote, 
a good procedure is to make one or two of 
the students of the class the characters of 
the story, as was done in the “group story.” 
Of course, the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised in filling the roles to see that none of 
those alluded to is offended. 

In short conversational activity is about 
the best means to motivate the class lesson, 
have adequate review of vocabulary and 
idioms, introduce new aspects of the language, 
practice different verb forms and tenses, and 
present cultural material. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 








FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


With all due humility, in view of our status 
as students submitting an opinion to a teach- 
ers’ journal, we would like to take issue with 
the article entitled ‘‘Algunos Vicios del 
Lenguaje en Hispoanoamérica” (Hispania, 
May, 1950). 

The fundamental attitude of the author 
seems to be that all variations in Latin Ameri- 
can speech from standard Castilian Spanish 
are illegal, immoral, and heretical. This in- 
cludes changes in phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax; it disregards differences of national 
culture, social status, and even age groups; it 
goes so far as to deny the right of children to 
speak Pig Latin, and to decry as corrupt and 
intolerable words which happen to have orig- 
inated in languages other than Spanish. 

We would like to point out the following 
historical facts: 

1. Standard Castilian Spanish is a modi- 
fication of Latin. It arrived at its present 
stage of development by a process of phonetic, 
morphological and syntactical change which 
makes it mutually unintelligible with the 
parent language. This fact does not render it 
degenerate, any more than the same process 
renders South American Spanish degenerate 
because it differs from the parent Madrid 
dialect. 

2. Standard Castilian Spanish contains a 


large vocabulary of words borrowed from 
Arabic and Greek; this fact does not make 
them intolerable. If Spaniards could once 
borrow words from Arabs, it follows that 
Argentinians can now borrow words from 
Englishmen and Italians; the fact that the 
words are Italian and English does not render 
them intolerable. 

3. The process of language change cannot 
be arrested; it cannot be arrested by the school 
system any better than by any other means. 
Any attempt to wipe out local variations of 
speech in Latin America will lead, as it did in 
French Canada, not to the removal of the 
offending habits, but to the loss of the speak- 
ers’ pride in their . 

We do not consider it either vulgar or re- 
pugnant that the nations of South America 
should change their language to meet the 
conditions of their cultures and their tastes. 
After all, it is their language as much as it is 
the language of Spaniards. What is repugnant 
to us is rather the implication that a few 
academicians in Madrid should govern by 
arbitrary decision the speech habits of a 
continent of sovereign nations. Mexico and 
Argentina no longer submit to political, eco- 
nomic or cultural domination from Spain; 
why should they submit to its linguistic 
dictatorship? 

Janet E. Lipprncorr 


Cornell University VioteT E. BUERMEYER 
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GEORGE WALLACE UMPHREY 


It is our sad duty to report the death 

of Professor Umphrey on August 27th. 
A distinguished member of the Spanish 
Department of the University of Wash- 
ington, he was the author of several text- 
books and editor of the Washington Quar- 
terly. His special interest in Ricardo 
Palma and Rubén Dario led him to trans- 
Ite their works into English and to edit, 
with his colleague, Carlos Garcia-Prada, 
Selections from the Prose and Poetry of 
Rubén Dario and Palma’s Flor de tradi- 
ciones. 
Professor Umphrey was a Caballero 
del Orden de Isabel la Catélica and held 
the Diploma de Honor from the Acad- 
emia Mexicana and an honorary docto- 
rate from the Universidad de San Marcos. 
He was a Life Member of our Associa- 
tion, and his many friends and admirers 
throughout the country will mourn his 
loss. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


Like every other professional associa- 
tion, the AATSP is struggling to balance 
its budget. The Advertising Manager is 
working hard and successfully to bring in 
more Hispania advertising, I am doing 
all I can to keep down the printer’s bills 
and the Secretary is alert to every chance 
to increase membership. 

Perhaps it isn’t clear to you all why an 
increase in membership is so important. 
It will not only strengthen the Associa- 
tion—and the new members—but it will 
result in definite economies, especially in 
Hispania. Most of our printing charges 
are for composition, setting the material 
in type. Paper is relatively inexpensive, 
and it costs only a little more to print an 
extra thousand copies of each issue. 

This is where you come in. Each of you 
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is either a department head or presumably 
on speaking terms with your department 
head. You are therefore in a position to 
make a direct or indirect campaign to 
have every member of your department 
join the Association. Why should you 
stick your neck out, you say? Let the 
Secretary do it. But he is not on the spot, 
in the sense that you are. You can be 
pleasantly persistent until you win out 
over the inertia that alone prevents some 
of your colleagues from joining our ranks. 
If your department head himself is not 
a member, make him your first convert, 
and let his missionary zeal carry on from 
there, under your guidance. There are 
some schools and colleges where none of 
the Spanish or Portuguese teachers are 
members. If you know where this de- 
plorable situation exists, and you have a 
friend (if that is not too strong a word) in 
such an institution, the campaign will 
have to be by correspondence, but it 
should still be waged. Of course, you 
could send your friend a gift subscription 
as part of your sustaining membership. 
Why should you do anything about it, 
you ask again? What would you get out of 
all this effort? First, the satisfaction of 
knowing that your Association was in 
sound financial shape. Second, the assur- 
ance of larger issues of HispANIA as soon 
as we can afford to make them larger. 
Third, the glow that comes from doing 
a good deed—in this case, a double good 
deed, for the Association itself and for the 
colleagues whom you bring into it. You 
must believe this, or you wouldn’t be a 
member yourself. 
. Our Directory, published in May, 
showed an over-all membership of 3,646. 
Enclosed with the bills for 1951 dues, 
sent out October lst, was an Information 
Folder and Application Blank. Did you 
send it to a colleague who is not now a 
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member? If you didn’t, will you send it 
now with a letter, or hand it to some col- 
league? Will you, in short, try hard to get 
at least one new member for 1951? Our 
next Directory should show at least 5,000 
names, and it will, with your active help. 


THE TWO-JOURNAL PLAN 


Our Association, together with the 
other AATs and the regional MLAs, is a 
member of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations, 
whose function is to improve the effective- 
ness and promote the interests of teachers 
of all modern foreign languages in the 
United States. The Executive Committee 
of the NFMLTA, at its annual meeting 
in December, urged that all teachers of 
modern foreign languages subscribe to the 
Modern Language Journal, the official 
publication of the NFMLTA, as well as 
to the journal of their own Association. 

We hereby second this plea, for we 
think of the MLJ as a valuable comple- 
ment to Hispanta and it is hard to im- 
agine a teacher of Spanish or Portuguese 
who can not afford the additional three 
dollars a year to subscribe also to the 
ML,J, and hard to imagine that the eight 
annual numbers will not be worth far 
more than the subscription price to any 
teacher seriously interested in his pro- 
fession. 

Of the 7900 individual members of the 


five AATs, only 1700 subscribe to the 
MLJ, Of our 3000 individual members, 
only 634 subscribe to the MLJ. There 
ought to be a great increase in the pro- 
portion of foreign-language teachers who 
belong to their national associations and 
an even greater increase in the propor- 
tion of these members who subscribe to 
the MLJ. Their failure to do so is not 
due to poverty but to inertia, and some- 
times to sheer ignorance. 

If you are already a subscriber to the 
MLJ, do your friends the kindness of tell- 
ing them about its virtues. It is of special 
usefulness to teachers of language courses 
in schools and colleges, for it publishes ex- 
cellent articles on teaching methods and 
language problems, as well as articles and 
news notes of particular interest to teach- 
ers in our field. If you do not know the 
MLJ, its Business Manager (and one of 
our Associate Editors), Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri, will be glad to send 
you a sample copy. If you do know the 
MLJ but have put off subscribing to it 
through inertia, send Mr. Pitcher a check 
for $3.00, the cost of a year’s subscription, 
which may begin either with the October 
1950 or the January 1951 issue, as you 
prefer. Or better yet, send a check for 
$4.13, which will bring you the three 
issues for the Fall of 1950 and the eight 
1951 issues. I assure you that you will 
never regret the investment. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1950 ANNUAL MEETING 
Horet Roosrevett, New Orteans, DeceMBER 19-22 


Tuesday, December 19 
8:00-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Wednesday, December 20 


9:30-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Nicholson B. Adams, University of 
North Carolina. 1. Apostilla al tema de la creacién en el auto sacramental, “El Divino 
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Orfeo,” de Calderén de la Barca, José M. de Osma, University of Kansas. 2. La pro- 
duccién teatral de Jacinto Benavente en el segundo cuarto de siglo de su actividad literaria, 
Jerénimo Mallo, University of Iowa. 3. Erico Verissimo’s Idea of the Novel, L. Lomas 
Barrett, Washington and Lee University. 4. A Critical Appraisal of Contemporary 
Spanish-American Fiction, John A. Crow, University of California at Los Angeles. 
12:15-1:30. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. 
1:45-3:45. Language Session. Chairman: William E. Bull, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 1. Are We Playing Fair with our Students Linguistically? Dwight L. 
Bolinger, University of Southern California. Discussion led by D. C. Madrid, Davis 
and Elkins College. 2. Intonational Stress Patterns of Contemporary Spanish, Ethel 
Wallis, Instituto Lingiistico de Verano, México, D.F. Discussion led by D. L. Canfield, 
Florida State University. 3. The Archaic and the Modern in the Spanish of New Mezico, 
Jacob Ornstein, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Discussion 
led by Daniel S. Wogan, Tulane University. 4. Characteristics of Spanish Usage, 
George E. McSpadden, University of British Columbia. Discussion led by Willis K. 
Jones, Miami University. 
4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 
6:30-8:00. Banquet. Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mann, Newman School, 
President of the Galvez Chapter. Saludos de la Universidad de San Carlos, Flavio 
Herrera, Visiting Professor at Tulane University. 
8:00-10:00. Fiesta. Director: Sra. Fernandez de Martinez, Newcomb College. 
Colaboracién Artistica: Facultad de Musica de Newcomb College, Circulos Espajfioles 
de Loyola University, de Tulane University y de Newcomb College. 
A. Misica clasica 
I—Ecos de Espafia: (a) Sra. del Marmol, pianista; (b) Selecciones de canto; 
(c) Baile cldsico. 
II—Ecos de Iberoamérica: (a) Sr. Castro e Silva, pianista; (b) Selecciones de 
canto; (c) Baile. 
B. En Visperas de Afio Nuevo. ..jLas Doce Uvas de la Suerte! 
Un poco de todo: comparsas, cantos, bailes, juegos de mano, y gran bullicio y 
animacion general. jjFelices Navidades y Préspero Afio Nuevo!! 


Thursday, December 21 


8:00-10:00. Breakfast for all members, with Chapter Reports. 

10:30-12:30. Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 

1:00-2:30. Luncheon. Presidential Address: William H. Shoemaker, University of 
Kansas. 

2:30-4:30. High-School Session. Chairman: J. Wesley Childers, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. Theme: Foreign Languages and General Education: A 
Sales Program. 1. Strictly Among Ourselves, Irene Zimmerman, Bucknell University. 
2. The Place of Spanish in General Education in Texas, Esther Brown, Austin High 
School, El Paso. 3. A Kansas Experiment: Spanish in the Grades, Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas. 4. Language in the Elementary Schools: Third Force or Fifth 
Column? Lurline V. Simpson, University of Washington. 


Friday, December 22 


Sightseeing. 
Hosts: The Galvez Chapter of the AATSP 
General Program Chairman: Victor Oelschlager, Newcomb College 
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Local Committee: Dr. Francis O. Adam, Jr., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Miss Anna J. Giblin, Nicholls High School 
Mother Majella, Ursuline College 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mann, Newman School 
Sra. Juanita Fernfndez de Martinez, Newcomb College 
Miss Josephine Miceli, Wright School 
Mr. Leo E. O’Flaherty, Loyola University 
Dr. Wyatt A. Pickens, Louisiana State University 
Prof. Gladys A. Renshaw, Newcomb College 
Dr. Graves B. Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Dr. Andrew L. Romeo, Loyola University 
Dr. William F. Smith, Tulane University 
Mr. William J. Smither, Tulane University 
Prof. Isabel Snyder, Loyola University 


NOTE: There will be a Jomt AAT Luncheon in New York on December 29. All 
AATSP members who can are urged to attend the Luncheon. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


A. To change Section 1 of Article III, which now reads: “The members of this 
Association shall be composed of three classes: active, honorary, and emeritus,” to 
read: ““The membership of this Association shall be composed of four classes: active, 
sustaining, honorary, and emeritus.” 

B. To add a Section 7 to Article III to read as follows: “Sustaining Members shall 
pay dues of ten dollars minimum per year and may designate one gift-membership 
for the term of one year.” 

C. To change Section 2 of Article VIII, which now reads: “The staff of this publi- 
cation .. . shall be appointed by the Executive Council, on nomination by the Editor, 
and shall consist of: an Editor’s Advisory Council of five members, nine Associate 
Editors, and an Advertising Manager,” to read: “The staff of this publication ... 
shall be appointed by the Executive Council, on nomination by the Editor, and shall 
consist of: an Editor’s Advisory Council of five members, Associate Editors not to 
exceed fifteen in number, and an Advertising Manager.” 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1949-1950 


PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT WINNER 
Alabama 

Birmingham Ensley H. 8. Margaret Reece 
Arizona 

Safford Safford H. 8. Melva Bellman 

Safford Safford H. 8. Vivian Espinosa 

Safford Safford H. 8. Marie Maloy 

Safford Safford H. 8. Bill Williams 

Tucson University of Arizona William Downs 

Tucson University of Arizona William H. Fuller 

Tucson University of Arizona Robert E. Riggs 
Arkansas 

Hot Springs Senior H. S. Kathleen Martin 

Hot Springs Senior H. 8. Shirley Volentine 
California 

Beverly Hills Beverly Hills H. S. Harold Krause 

Beverly Hills Beverly Hills H. 8. Mimi Lager 

Ceres Ceres Union H. 8. Carolyn Jamison 
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PLACE 
Ceres 

Ceres 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale 
Taft 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Bartow 

Bartow 

Coral Gables 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 


Miami 


Miami 
Orlando 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 

Ceres Union H. 8, 

Ceres Union H. §. 
Inglewood H. 8. 
Woodrow Wilson H. 8. 
Woodrow Wilson H. 8. 
Alexander Hamilton H. 8. 
Alexander Hamilton H. 8. 
George Washington H. 8. 
George Washington H. 8. 
J. H. Francis Poly. H. 8. 
J. H. Francis Poly. H. 8. 
Twentynine Palms H. 8. 
San Jose State College 
Fremont Union H. 8. 
Fremont Union H. 8. 
Fremont Union H. 8. 
Taft Union H. 8. 


District of Columbia 


Eastern H. 8. 
Eastern H. 8. 
Eastern H. 8. 
Eastern H. 8. 
Eastern H. 8. 

Florida 
Bartow H. 8. 
Bartow H. 8. 
Ponce de Leon H. 8. 
Seabreeze H. S. 
Seabreeze H. 8S. 
Seabreeze H. 8. 
Seabreeze H. 8. 
Ft. Lauderdale H. 8. 
Ft. Lauderdale H. 8. 
Andrew Jackson H. 8. 
Andrew Jackson H. 8. 
Landon H. 8. 
Landon H. 8. 
Miami Beach H. 8. 
Miami Edison H. 8. 
Miami Edison H. 8. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Miami Senior H. 
Orlando Junior College 


DDD DMD DDD, 


STUDENT WINNER 


Sidney Johnston 
Bernardine Reis 
Charman Rhoades 


Juanette Thorndyke 


Maura Vasquez 
Marvin Schulman 
Mary J. Skinner 
Joan D. Horton 
Frances Murphy 
Richard Cowan 
Richard Smith 
Barbara Swain 
Marion Tanous 
Anne Gimenez 
Ralph Moore 
Noreen Webber 
Polly Dean 


Jean Bodmer 
Nancy Clements 
Joan Condee 
Donald Detwiler 
Barbara Watts 


Edward C. Stuart 


Juanita E. Wimberley 


Peter Hunter 


Florence A. Parsons 


John 8. Philip 
Susan Quelch 
Agnes T. White 
Suzanne Beasley 
Wray Hommer 
Irma Cox 

Joan Smyth 
Georgette Ossi 
Sandy White 
Stephanie Winkler 
Lora L. Broadwell 
Lorraine Kozic 
Jane Cosart 
Robert Frary 
Norman Gamse 
Angela Giacoboni 
Paul O. Goldan 
Audrey Hill 
Alice Lounders 
Ellen Rudnick 
Ronny Sales 
Ronald Stock 


Margaret Woodbury 


Patricia Ratti 








PLACE 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 


West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach 


Decatur 
Savannah 


Bloomington 
Bloomington 
Carbondale 
Chicago 
Galesburg 
Granite City 
Marion 
Marion 
Marion 
Marion 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Shannon 
Shannon 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Michigan City 


Washington 


Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
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SCHOOL 

Orlando Junior College 
Leon H. 8. 

Leon H. 8. 

Leon H. 8. 

Palm Beach H. 8. 
Palm Beach H. 8. 
Rosarian Academy 


Georgia 


Decatur Boys H. 8. 
Savannah H. 8. 

Illinois 
Bloomington H. 8. 
Bloomington H. §. 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
Lake View H. S. 
Galesburg H. 8S. 
Community H. 8. 
Marion Township H. §. 
Marion Township H. 8. 
Marion Township H. 8. 
Marion Township H. 8, 
Manual Training H. 8. 
Manual Training H. 8. 
Manual Training H. S. 
Manual Training H. 8. 
Manual Training H. 8. 
Manual Training H. 8. 
Rockford College 
Community H. §, 
Community H. 8. 

Indiana 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
George Washington H. 8. 
George Washington H. 8. 
George Washington H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Shortridge H. 8. 
Isaac C. Elston Sr. H. 8. 
Washington H. 8. 


Towa 


Clinton H. 8. 
Clinton H. 8. 
Clinton H. 8. 
Clinton H. 8. 


STUDENT WINNER 


Frances Starek 
Margaret A. Dame 
Dolores J. De Land 
Ben Gillis 

Jacob May 

James P. Rhudy 
Margaret Dorety 


Henry Fears 
Charlotte McGalliard 


Ann Davis 

Mary Gunn 
Irene Oberheu 
James Britton 
Marjorie Furrow 
Jesse Funkhouser 
Janet Atnip 
Pauline Hartwell 
Mildred Minton 
Wilma Tiller 
Albert Boles 
Leonard Costa 
Anna Elger 
Shirley Kunkel 
James McLaughlin 
Donald Thomas 
Phyllis Lindell 
Carole Rodarmel 
Mary Woessner 


Jo Nell Alcorn 
Nadine Capps 
Nan Lou King 
Urlina Lindsey 
George Banes 
Dorothy Jeffries 
Marilyn Lieberman 
Dorothy Little 
Janis Mackey 
Sarah Stahlhuth 
Audrey Mason 
Dema Yerkes 


Elizabeth Barnard 
Anne Crozier 

Stanley Felderman 
Joanne Houseman 
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PLACE 


Chanute 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Paola 
Topeka 
Topeka 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Winfield 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


Waterville 
Chestnut Hill 


Adrian 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Alpena 
Alpena 
Detroit 
Muskegon 


Duluth 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Duluth 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 

Kansas 
Senior H. 8. 
Argentine H. 8. 
Wyandotte H. 8. 
Liberty Memorial H. S. 
Senior H. 8. 
Ursuline Academy 
Topeka H. 8. 
Topeka H. 8. 
Topeka H. 8. 
Wichita H. 8. North 
Winfield H. 8. 


Louisiana 
Alice Fortier H. 8. 
Eleanor McMain H., 8. 
F. 8. Nicholls H. 8. 
John McDonogh H. 8. 
8. J. Peters H. 8. 
Warren Easton H. 8. 


Maine 
Colby-Swarthmore School 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Michigan 

Adrian College 

Adrian College 

Adrian College 

Alpena H. 8. 

Alpena H. 8. 

Mackenzie H., 8. 

Muskegon Heights H. 8. 


Minnesota 


Denfield H. 8. 

Denfield H. 8. 

Denfield H. 8. 
Denfield H. 8. 
Academy of the Holy Angels 
Roosevelt H. 8. 
Roosevelt H. 8. 
University H. 8. 
Arthur Hill H. 8. 
Arthur Hill H. 8. 
Arthur Hill H. 8. 
Wayne H. S. 

Wayne H. 8. 

Wayne H. §. 

Wayne H. §. 

College of Saint Teresa 


STUDENT WINNER 


Dian Drollinger 
Roxy Ann Yowell 
Bernice Gorelick 
John Gagliardo 
Lydia Blanchard 
Helen Data 
Helen Douglas 
Alice L. Foree 
Douglas Kay 
William Riffel 
Larry Newland 


John Weckerling 
Dorothy L. Barlow 
Anita Prieto 
Dorothy Folse 

Sue Ann Walker 
James R. Godby 


Patricia G. Ford 


Frank Del Bosco 


Hipolito Amaya 
Felicisimo Llosa 
John Mattausch 
Ralph Boboltz 
Molly McKenzie 
Betty L. Renwick 
Aileen Seacat 


Roger Bartholomew 
Gertrude Brophy 
Marilyn Nelson 
Edward Rapp 
Geraldine Richter 
Donna R. Henry 
Karl Kraemer 
John Twohig 
Patricia McCullen 
Jacqueline Watt 
Lois Wilder 
Beverly Ballard 
Verna Moore 
George Schwartz 
Marilyn Zockunke 
Dorothy Barta 














PLACE 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 


Hattiesburg 


Kansas City 
Springfield 


Deer Lodge 
Deer Lodge 


Omaha 
Omaha 


Englewood 
Leonia 
Leonia 
Leonia 
Plainfield 
Plainfield 
Woodbury 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Hempstead 
Lawrence 
Malverne 
Manhasset 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Newburgh 
Newburgh 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
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SCHOOL 

College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern Coll. 
Missouri 
Southeast H. 8. 
Drury College 


Montana 


Powell County H. 8. 
Powell County H. 8. 


Nebraska 


Creighton Univ. 
Creighton Univ. 


New Jersey 


Dwight Morrow H. 8. 
Leonia H. §. 

Leonia H. 8. 

Leonia H. 8. 
Plainfield H. 8. 
Plainfield H. 8. 
Woodbury H. 8. 


New York 


Abraham Lincoln H. §. 
Bensonhurst Jr. H. 8. 
Bensonhurst Jr. H. 8. 
Fort Hamilton H. 8. 
Bennett H. 8. 
Fosdick-Masten Park H. §. 
Hempstead H. S. 
Lawrence H. S. 

Adelphi Academy 
Manhasset H. 8. 
Monticello H. 8. 
Monticello H. 8. 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Benjamin Franklin H. 8. 
Bronx H. 8. of Science 
Cathedral H. 8. 

Evander Childs H. §. 
Evander Childs H. 8. 

H. B. Stowe Jr. H. 8S. 

H. B. Stowe Jr. H. S. 
James Monroe H. 8. 


STUDENT WINNER 
Lucille Binsfield 
Andree DeLisle 
Roberta Dietz 
Madonna Murray 
Katharine Rauscher 


Janet C. Landrum 


Margaret McDonald 
Jesse E. Wade 


Pat LaVere 
Ann Mowatt 


Joseph Moylan 
Harold W. Pettinger 


Leslie Shalan 
Jean Caspar 
Nancy Jones 
Barbara Martin 
Gale Barnes 
Clara Yancey 
Jayne M. Daily 


William Prevor 
Elaine Groch 
Barbara Klein 
James Blomberg 
Myra P. Kronenthal 
Thomas P, Hamilton 
Robert La Rosa 
Judy Feldman 
Joan Shorin 
Mildred Lange 
Margarite Kaiser 
John Rogers 
William Brooks 
Edward Smith 
Mario Fernandez 
William Bernstein 
Ondina D. Hidalgo 
Catherine Brutto 
Rita Feinberg 
Alice Copland 
Dorothy Kelly 
Audrey Bratman 
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PLACE 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Tuxedo Park 
Valley Stream 
Woodmere 
Yonkers 
Yonkers 


Montreat 
Montreat 
Raleigh 


Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
East Cleveland 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 

Kent 

Toledo 


Eugene 
Eugene 
Springfield 
Springfield 


Glenshaw 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Reading 
Reading 
Scranton 


Kingsport 
Kingsport 
Whitehaven 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 

James Monroe H. 8. 

Jr. H. S. 43 

Jr. H. 8. 52 

Jr. H. S. 120 

Jr. H. 8. 120 

Macombs Jr. H. 8. 
Washington Irving H. 8. 
Nazareth Academy 
Syracuse Central H. 8. 
Troy H. 8. 

Academy Mt. St. Vincent 


Valley Stream Central H. S. 


Woodmere H. S. 
Chas. E. Gorton H. 8. 
Chas. E. Gorton H. 8. 


North Carolina 


Montreat College 
Montreat College 
Meredith College 


Greenville H. 8. 
Greenville H. 8. 
Hamilton H. 8. 
Hamilton H. 8. 
Roosevelt H. 8. 
Whitmer H. 8. 


Oregon 
Eugene H. 8S. 
Eugene H. 8. 
Springfield H. S. 
Springfield H. 8. 


Pennsylvania 


Shaler H. 8. 

John Harris H. 8. 
Kensington H. 8. 
Olney H. 8. 
Reading H. 8. 
Reading H. 8. 
Central H. 8. 


Tennessee 


Dobyns-Bennett H. 8. 
Dobyns-Bennett H. 8. 
Whitehaven H. 8. 





STUDENT WINNER 
Raymond Moore 
Diana R. Chin 
Donald Caffero 

Roy Innis 

Carlos Mufioz 
Carole Biller 

Rhoda Kessner 

Jo Ann Harding 
Christine Carageorge 
Maryalice Healey 
Mary M. Aponte 
Lois Grivel 

Dorothy Vinick 
Gerald Bostock 
Catherine Foti 


Mary McGill 
Rachel McGill 
Emily M. Stacy 


Henry Gober 
Curtis Smith 

Lawrence Smith | 
Joy Hallum 
Lois Batschelet 

Donna Wood 

Thelma Mowry 

James Weybright 

Rosalyn L. Lively 

Patricia Nichols 

Laurlie Thomas 

Roy Grant 


Paul Barkla 
Jean Spicer 
Joanne N. Coombs 
Ethel L. Reeves 


Shirley Funk 
Patricia Ellenberger 
Jean Neely 
Norman Kaplan 
Barbara Ravel 
Verna J. Slinghoff 
Francis Campagna 





Ann Elliott 
Ellen J. Shelton 
Julia A. Summers 





PLACE 


Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Borger 
Borger 
Borger 
Brownfield 
Canyon 
Canyon 
Canyon 
Childress 
Childress 
Dalhart 
Dalhart 
Dumas 
Dumas 
Lamesa 
Lamesa 
Levelland 
Lubbock 
Lubbock 
Paducah 
Pampa 
Pampa 
Plainview 
Plainview 
Plainview 
Rotan 
Rotan 
Vega 
Waco 
Wace 


Front Royal 
Middleburg 
Norfolk 
Warrenton 


Ashland 
Ashland 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
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SCHOOL 


Texas 


Amarillo H. 8. 

Amarillo H. 8. 

Elizabeth Nixon Jr. H. S. 
Borger H. 8. 
Borger H. 8. 
Borger H. 8. 
Brownfield H. 8. 
West Texas 8. C. D 
West Texas 8. C. D 
West Texas 8. C. D 
Childress H. S. 
Childress H. 8. 
Dalhart H. 8S. 
Dalhart H. 8. 
Dumas H. 8. 
Dumas H. 8. 
Lamesa H. 8. 
Lamesa H. 8. 
Levelland H. 8. 
Lubbock H. 8. 
Lubbock H. 8. 
Paducah H. 8. 
Pampa H. 8. 
Pampa H. 8. 
Plainview H. 8. 
Plainview H. 8. 
Plainview H. 8. 
Rotan H. 8. 

Rotan H. 8. 

Vega H. 8. 

Waco H. 8. 

Waco H. 8. 


em 
em 


em. 


Virginia 
Randolph-Macon Academy 
Foxcroft School 
Granby H. S. 

Stuyvesant School 


Wisconsin 
Northland College 
Northland College 
Pulaski H. 8. 
Riverside H. 8. 


.H.8. 
.H.8. 
H. 8. 


STUDENT WINNER 


William Bradford 
Helen Robbins 
Patsy A. Gristy 
James Chavez 
Dolores Cole 

T. J. Washer 
Lynn Sturges 
Raymond Hinders 
Lowell Smith 
Jerry Williams 
Dorothy Dudley 
Joseph Powell 
Monty Jones 
Peter Lovata 
Ima J. Davidson 
Michael Pool 
Elva Garza 
Trinidad Ybarra 
R. D. Jackson 
Margaret Barrier 
Frank Ford 

Iva N. Guinn 
Rachel Garcia 
Joyce Jones 
Carolyn Abernethy 
Evelyn Dean 
Elmer Stevens 
Cecil Lotief 

Pat Shipp 

Ester P. Newbill 
Perry Eskew 

Ed McGlasson 


Harold T. Drager 
Katherine C. Moffitt 
Fay Greenland 
Vincent A. Jacobs 


Frank Grittner 

Don Jacobs 

Lois Lucas 

Diane Wojciechowski 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 
STEPHEN L. Pitcuer, Associate Editor* 








EARLY STEPS IN PREPARING FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Aenes Marie Brapy 


Director of the Grade School Program 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


To stimulate an interest in the other chil- 
dren of the Americas, and then of the world, a 
program was launched two years ago to teach 
Spanish in the elementary schools of Lawrence, 
Kansas. Now that the program has been 
recognized as a practical and a successful one, 
the sponsors of it have begun to publicize it, 
hoping thereby to induce others to try the 
plan. We hope that these are definite steps to 
prepare our children for social responsibility 
and to take them closer to other children of 
the Americas who are studying English in their 
schools. The Kansas program does not claim to 
be a “first”’; nor does it wish to be better than 
the others established years ago in other parts 
of the United States. It hopes only to prove 
that it is heartily in favor of the other moves 
to teach Spanish in the grades, that it wants 
to join others in a drive to make the teaching 
of Spanish universal in the elementary schools 
of the United States, and that it is convinced 
that it can be done. “United we stand...” 

The frequently-quoted statements that 
“children are those who are free from inhibi- 
tions, prejudices and complexes, which are so 
manifest today in adult life,” that “children 
are eager to learn and are highly impression- 
able,” and that “even the shy ones imitate 
easily and they remember vivid impressions” 
have become axiomatic in our educational 
procedures. Since no one disputes these apo- 
thegmatic principles, we in Kansas decided to 
use them as our point of departure in the 
launching of our program. We hope we are 
giving the children of Kansas a true picture 
and an accurate knowledge, with a minimum 
of picturesque and unreal details, of the 
customs and languages of their contemporaries 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


to the south, trusting that this knowledge and 
these first impressions will help them to de- 
velop into adults with an understanding and 
an inclination to appreciate the various cul- 
tures of the world. If the pupils catch one 
small portion of the enthusiasm of the student 
teachers who are conducting the classes, the 
program will not fail. There is nothing so 
contagious as enthusiasm. 

Kansas is a young state, its peoples are of 
many backgrounds; it believes in democracy; 
and, above all, it is progressive, enthusiastic, 
and energetic. It likes new ideas. It is almost 
impetuous when an idea strikes it as good. 
It does not delay. 

With the confidence that the setting was 
good for such a program, and with the firm 
conviction that there were enough people in 
Kansas eager to see the program work, I out- 
lined the plan to the students in my class in 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. I 
knew that these juniors and seniors with a 
major in Spanish in the School of Education 
of the University of Kansas would be enthusi- 
astically in favor, but I had only a faint hope, 
I told them, that the program could be started 
at once. I merely wanted to prepare them for 
what was sure to come in a year or two. I 
wanted them to talk about it in their clubs, 
their boarding houses, and their homes. There 
was no need for apprehension. The students 
did talk about it and they came up the next 
week saying that they were ready to start. 
They all volunteered to teach for no remunera- 
tion. I knew then that the dreaming stage was 
over; a class could be started at once. No 
machinery was really necessary for setting the 
plan in motion in Lawrence. One class was 
ready at the McAllaster School. The fifth 
grade teacher, Miss Alice VanBuskirk, had 
studied Spanish in the University and was 
eager to offer her entire class of twenty-six 
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pupils for the experiment. We did not want to 
begin with a select class; we wanted to be 
democratic. The parents of all the pupils gave 
their permission and the school principal, 
Miss Susan Todd, did her utmost to accomo- 
date us in every way, to arrange schedules, to 
set aside days for observation of the teaching, 
and to invite the parents and other teachers 
for informal teas and demonstrations. 

The Lawrence superintendent of schools, 
Dr. William D. Wolfe, a recognized enthusiast 
for the teaching and learning of foreign lan- 
guages as a practical tool for all of our citizens, 
by some sleight of hand trick produced twenty- 
six textbooks for the children, all of whom 
wanted to read Spanish as well as talk it. Each 
week the volunteer teachers became more 
enthusiastic. One of them, Harley Oberhel- 
man, expressed his feelings in the following 
paragraph: 


Teaching oral Spanish to grade school children 
has been a refreshing experience for me. Noth- 
ing can be more thrilling to a language teacher 
than to observe the eager response such young- 
sters show to something so new to them as a 
foreign language. They literally ‘take’ to 
Spanish. The oral-aural method creates interest 
in even the slowest pupils. They learn the 
phrases and grammar by the natural method 
just as they learned English when they were 
babies. The slowest pupils, who are considered 
non-readers, have felt encouraged when they 
found they could say a few words in Spanish. 
The brightest pupils have surprised every one 
by their quick comprehension, and their ability 
to reason.' Surely many of them will become 
ambassadors of good will in the several 
Americas. 


Every one agreed that the class was a suc- 
cess. However, as the year began to approach 
the end, a new problem arose. We all wanted 
to see the teaching continue. This fifth-grade 
class wanted to “study” Spanish in the sixth 
grade. The new fifth grade wanted it; children 
in other schools, as well as their teachers, 
wanted to learn to read and write and talk 
Spanish. 

1Examples of this ability to reason are: 
Question: éTienes un caballo blanco? Answer: 
No, pero tengo doce caballos negros. Question: 
Si los nifios mezicanos hablan espafiol, équé 
hablan los padres? Answer: Los padres hablan 
espafiol. Command: Pedro, levdntate. Enrique, 
équé hace Pedro? Answer: Pedro se levanta. 
Teacher’s answer: Si, Pedro se levanta. Gracias, 
Enrique. Unexpected answer: De nada. 


It was then that I went to Dr. Paul B. Law- 
son, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and 
to Dr. George Smith, Dean of the School of 
Education. We had the “customers,” the 
teachers, the books, but we had no money. 
Both of these gentlemen responded so quickly 
to my plea that I began to think that there 
were more sleight of hand tricks in the offing. 
Through their efforts and the support of 
AATSP President William H. Shoemaker, the 
University has granted us money to carry on 
our program for the year of 1950-51. Spanish 
will be taught in the fifth and the sixth grades 
of McAllaster and will be introduced in other 
fifth grades of Lawrence. Mr. Harley Oberhel- 
man now has a title and a salary. He is the 
first instructor hired to teach Spanish in the 
grades in Kansas. He will continue his studies 
toward an advanced degree in methodology. 
The program is sponsored by the University 
of Kansas, the Kansas Chapter of AATSP, 
the Superintendent of Schools of Lawrence, 
and the public. 

The public was so interested and so in- 
quisitive about this program that during the 
last months of the 1950-school year, the 
McAllaster pupils had five public demonstra- 
tions; one for their mothers, two during 
Kansas Vocations Week, and two for teachers 
of the state (one of which was the AATSP 
meeting). Superintendents and principals have 
come to Lawrence from several towns to visit 
the class as it was conducted unrehearsed. At 
least five Kansas towns will have Spanish in 
the fifth grade this year. For the most part, 
the high-school teacher of Spanish is acting as 
volunteer teacher. Some of the principals are 
lightening their teaching load so that they can 
do the work more seriously and efficiently. 
We do not want the classes to seem to be play. 
We want them to be “seriously pleasant” so 
that they will not be a fad. The classes are 
given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
during the last thirty or forty minutes of the 
school day. The method is the conversation 
approach, but pupils learn to read their little 
textbook,? to write very simple sentences and 
to take Spanish dictation. They learn some of 
the mechanics of the language: forming plurals 
and feminines, using the proper person of the 
verb, placing the object pronouns in the cor- 
rect positions, ete. They study the geography 


2 Wills, Diciendo y haciendo, Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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of Latin America and something of the 
customs. They sing songs and they play a few 
conversational games. 

This is our story to date. Soon you will hear 
from us again. We now have in preparation, as 
independent graduate work in the university’s 
school of education and department of Span- 
ish, the making of standard tests to evaluate 
the program, the preparation of syllabi for 
teachers, the study of recruitment, training, 
and placing of teachers, and finally the re- 
evaluating of our Latin America Area major 
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to train teachers for a multi-phase course to 
develop the young pupils of Kansas in a new 
way of living. We hope our children will grow 
up understanding better the social, political, 
and economic relationships that we as a nation 
are obliged to have with all our neighbors. 

The success of this program will eventually 
be judged not by the great number of its 
activities but by the attitudes and the quality 
of the personalities that emerge from it, both 
in the pupils and in the teachers. 


CON MUCHO GUSTO HABLAMOS ESPANOL 


Erset B. LaMore 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant 


During the summer of 1943 the staff of our 
college agreed to give me the opportunity of 
introducing Spanish into the elementary cur- 
riculum. The Spanish teaching was to be done 
under my supervision by students from our 
Department of Foreign Languages. Since 
many of these students would be doing their 
practice teaching with me in Spanish on the 
secondary level, it would be possible to give 
their work with the children both close and 
constant supervision. 

In conference with the supervising teachers 
of our elementary school, we agreed upon the 
third grade as the tentative level for first 
introducing the children to the new language. 
We still feel that this is a strategic point of 
departure for our small voyagers. The work 
is then continuous through the sixth grade. 
I regret keenly our inability up to the present 
time to arrange a sequence to this grade work 
in our College Junior High School, grades 
seven and eight. These students find it possible 
in the ninth grade to continue their study of 
Spanish, and many of them do continue it. 

Since a child’s interest span is short, our 
students work with the third and fourth 
graders for only a twenty-minute period 
three days a week. In the fifth grade each 
period is extended to thirty minutes; in the 
sixth grade a forty-five minute period twice 
weekly seems best to fit that grade’s more 
crowded program. In all the grades the child’s 
need for varied activities in each period is 
constantly stressed with the young men and 
women who are teaching the Spanish. 


To many of you who are reading this report, 
it may seem a pitifully small amount of time 
to make much progress in a language. To all 
of us who are working in the program, it seems 
little short of amazing to see how much our 
children do learn; how happy they are in the 
learning; and how enthusiastic their parents 
are over this opportunity to begin the study of 
Spanish early in the educational experiences 
of their children. 

As we start working with the third graders, 
our very first activity is to give each child a 
Spanish name. This name he retains as long as 
he is studying Spanish in the grades or in high 
school. If his own name is commonly used by 
Spanish-speaking families, he continues to use 
it in its Spanish form; if not, a Spanish name 
is given to him. His regular third-gradeteacher 
helps him to learn his new name by frequently 
using it at times other than the Spanish 
period. The child quickly learns to say to 
other children: ‘“Me llamo Carlos” or “me 
llamo Marfa,” for example. He soon learns 
his age and can announce: “Tengo ocho 
afios.”” Because he always loves tosing ‘““Happy 
Birthday” to the birthday child, he is quickly 
taught to sing it in Spanish. Little by little 
names of the family, days of the week, the 
months, a few colors, a few foods, and above 
all common expressions of courtesy are added 
to his vocabulary. He learns to sing such 
simple songs as “Fray Felipe,” “San Serinf,” 
“Santo Nifo,” the charming Christmas song 
from that equally delightful book Nifios 
Alegres, probably a stanza or two of “La 
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Cucuracha,” and any other songs that may 
especially appeal to the student working with 
his grade for any given year. These students 
are given as much freedom as they wish in 
choosing songs and games. Many of the games 
that he plays are inventions of his Spanish 
teacher. He learns to count to ten or twenty. 
He acquires the ability to answer simple 
questions and carry out a few simple direc- 
tions. 

By the end of the first semester he is given 
a sturdy notebook into which he copies songs, 
expressions of courtesy, and some of the com- 
moner words he has been learning. In each 
grade, time to do this copying is given in ad- 
dition to the Spanish period. The notebook is 
kept in the classroom and given to him only 
when it is needed. It is sent on with him from 
grade to grade just as his record folder is sent 
ahead with him. However, at the end of the 
sixth grade it becomes his own property, a 
personal record of his Spanish through four 
years of study. It is prized highly by all the 
students and used later by many of them, 
sometimes in a surprising manner. A high- 
school senior told me only recently that for a 
quick trip over the border from California 
into Mexico he had brushed up on a number 
of points from his Spanish notebook. His 
grandfather, he said, who was taking him on 
this trip, didn’t know “a single word of Span- 
ish, not even ‘Buenos dfas’.”’ 

Late in the year our third graders begin 
reading the little book Juan y Maria, the first 
in a series which presents a new book each 
year. This work in reading is kept to a small 
fraction of the time allotted to Spanish each 
year, as songs, games, and the ability to speak 
and understand simple Spanish seem to all of 
us the points we want most to emphasize. 

In each succeeding year the child adds to 
his vocabulary; he learns new songs and native 
dances; he converses more with other children. 
At Christmas time there are always room 
fiestas with the traditional pifiata. Often one 
grade will entertain another grade at this time. 
All special days are emphasized in one way or 
another. Before the year ends, one of our 
regular Wednesday morning “hall sings” is 
given to the four upper grades for the singing 
of Spanish songs. The younger children form 
their audience. We are always a bit amused 
and not a little pleased to discover any number 
of small brothers and sisters joining lustily in 
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this or that song which the older children have 
taught them at home. 

At the close of our year’s work we try to 
arrange a fiesta to which the parents are in- 
vited. In the program planned by the children, 
each grade has some special part. A typical 
program will contain songs, native dances, 
perhaps a dramatization in Spanish of some 
familiar story, often an original skit presented 
by the older children, and always a careful 
explanation of all that goes on. This explana- 
tion, in English, is given by any capable child. 
The enthusiastic parent response to the fiesta 
invitation is a great satisfaction to all of us. 

This program of Spanish in our College 
Elementary School is now in its seventh year. 
It is a modest effort to start the child in his 
study of a foreign language at the time when 
we who are working in the field believe that 
such training should begin. It is a wholly 
voluntary program. Student teachers who 
work in the grades receive neither salary nor 
credit. They are, nevertheless, having an 
experience with children on the elementary 
level, experience which present-day educators 
are stressing more and more as important for 
the secondary teacher. They themselves report 
all kinds of concomitant learnings growing 
out of their work with the children, and they 
find the time they give to it both interesting 
and stimulating. 

Some few of the student teachers are not 
doing work in the secondary field, but are 
training for elementary teaching. They have 
Spanish as a minor and are delighted to put it 
to use. Such students do not, of course, limit 
their Spanish teaching to the periods regularly 
reserved for it but enjoy weaving it into many 
other room activities. We have been fortunate 
too, in having several fine Mexican college 
students willing to add this field of teaching 
to their other practice-teaching assignments. 
My own supervision is carred on as wholly 
additional to my supervisory work in the high 
school. 

In every aspect of this program, I cannot 
give too high an expression of appreciation to 
our elementary supervising teachers. Their 
fine spirit of co-operation, their faith in our 
dream, their loyal support in all that we try to 
do, and their unfailing patience with us when 
we go astray ona path not very familiar to any 
of us, is certainly most heartening. Their 
constant encouragement and support have 
played a large part in the success of our ven- 
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ture from its inception to the present time. 
All of us who have worked with these chil- 
dren—and a very average cross-section they 
are, too—will recommend this plan whole- 
heartedly. To Spanish teachers everywhere 
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we Offer the challenge of childhood as a super- 
latively fertile field for planting a love of 
languages other than their own. With no 
inhibitions and no restraints they accept the 
new speech pattern and love it. 


INTERIM REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


Emitig MARGARET WHITE 


Head of the Department of Foreign Languages 
District of Columbia Public Schools 


Last spring the school administration au- 
thorized us to begin teaching in the grades any 
oneof the four languages offered in Washington 
(French, German, Latin, Spanish) just as soon 
as the Board of Education approves the course 
outline that is being prepared by a committee 
of two elementary-school teachers who have 
been teaching French in their respective grades 
and of one junior high-school teacher who has 
been teaching French at a neighboring school 
during her free periods. We plan to get up-to- 
the-minute information as to which teachers 
in the elementary schools are qualified and 
willing to undertake the instruction. 

Since no funds are available to hire regular 
language teachers at the elementary-school 
level, we plan to offer in any grade whatever 
language any given teacher is equipped to 
teach. Thus the grades in which foreign lan- 
guages are taught may range anywhere from 
the kindergarten through the sixth, with one 
language in one place and a different language 
in another, and so on. This plan has been fol- 
lowed in some other communities which are 
trying to get a language program started at 
the elementary-school level, and it seems to be 
the only way open to us if we want to get a 
“wedge” in. Of course we can’t give any 
assurance of continuity in any one language 
for the time being. In terms of “‘pedaguese,”’ 
what we hope to do as a starter is to create a 


“readiness” for language study when the 
opportunity is eventually available in the 
junior high school and to whet the appetite 
to an extent that may create a desire to study 
language later. 

Since in our survey two years ago we found 
108 elementary-school teachers in our school 
system whohadsufficient linguistic background 
to undertake this program and who also 
expressed a desire to do so, we are hopeful that 
there will be just as good a showing when we 
actually launch the program, which we hope 
to be ready to do by the second semester of the 
current school year. This program will not 
interfere in any way with the regular work of 
any grade but will serve merely as an enrich- 
ment. In the meantime we have already 
started the use of language units to be cor- 
related with the already existing social studies 
and language arts programs in the grades in a 
number of schools. These units are designed 
for illumination of the regular work, and we 
hope that their use will also whet some ap- 
petites. 


Readers may find an account of the spade- 
work which preceded present developments in 
the Washington schools, as well as other in- 
teresting details, in Miss White’s article, 
“Some Experimentation in Modern Foreign 
Languages,’’ The Modern Language Journal, 
xxxiv, 255-258 (April, 1950). Editor’s Note. 
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PROGRESS IN THE SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Epna E. Bascockx 


Director of Foreign Languages 
Seattle Public Schools 


The experiment of beginning the study of a 
foreign language in the elementary school is 
progressing in Seattle. A third-grade social 
studies unit on “Home, School and Com- 
munity Life in Other Lands” provides an 
excellent opportunity for introducing foreign 
languages. Because Mexico is generally se- 
lected for study we are beginning training in 
Spanish in several third-grade classes.! 

No attempt is made to give formal instruc- 
tion in Spanish grammar, nor do we make use 
of a textbook in this grade. Children have few 
if any inhibitions and readily learn through 
imitation. As Elton Hocking so aptly states 
in a recent article in the N. E. A. Journal, 


The sponge-like nature of the little child can 
be exploited for evil or for good. The Europeans 
have always exploited it linguistically, so that 
bilingualism or even tri-lingualism is a per- 
fectly common thing over there ... We have 
postponed foreign-language study until the 
age of adolescence or later, when the linguistic 
sponge has hardened into a brittle mecha- 
nism . . . Language learning, like teething, is a 
normal function of childhood. 


Records and the services of a native person 
are used to assist in teaching a correct pro- 
nunciation. A practical Spanish vocabulary, 
pertaining to home, school, and community is 
learned through use of actual objects, wall 
charts, Mexican “realia,” and illustrations. 
The most common expressions of greeting and 
courtesy become part of the child’s daily 
experience. Some of the simpler idioms are 
learned and used with as much fluency as 
their English equivalents. Songs, games, and 
dances which Mexican children enjoy are 
learned and enjoyed by our boys and girls. 
They learn to count in Spanish, and derive 
much pleasure, as well as a feeling of accom- 
plishment, when they are able to read their 
number problems in a new language. The 


1 “Spanish in the Third Grade,” by Edna 
E. Babcock, Hispania, xxx, No.3, August, 
1949. 

2 “Gift of Tongues,” April, 1950, Vol. 39, 
No. 4. 


children soon become familiar with the Span- 
ish words found in their third-grade supple- 
mentary readers and are able to pronounce 
them correctly without help from the teacher. 
Incidentally, it was found that these supple- 
mentary readers used in connection with the 
Mexican Unit contain well over a hundred 
Spanish words. No special period is set aside 
for training in Spanish, but skillful teachers 
seem to find time to correlate it with the 
regular subject matter fields. Every effort is 
made to give children experience with language 
rather than to tell them about it. 

In Seattle, as in other communities where 
foreign languages are being introduced in the 
elementary school, we note among adults a 
growing interest in this experimentation. Par- 
ents have been enthusiastic from the begin- 
ning. They are frequently the ones who have 
taken the lead in requesting an extension of 
the experiment to include their children. If it 
happened that they were located in a section 
of the city where the study of Spanish was not 
in operation they lost no time in finding out 
why their particular school hadn’t been in- 
cluded. In many instances such a request has 
provided the needed stimulus for beginning. 
Principals then often discover they have a 
teacher in the corps ready and willing to begin 
the experimentation and already well informed 
on the progress being made in otherelementary 
schools. The experiment has never been forced 
on any school or teacher. 

While we cannot say that training in Span- 
ish in the elementary schools in Seattle is an 
established reality, we can relate incidents 
which definitely indicate progress. During the 
spring semester of 1950 several elementary 
teachers, representing various grade levels, 
asked to meet in committee to further the 
study of Spanish. They agreed that some 
training should continue throughout the 
grades if it is to be of permanent value to the 
pupils. Accordingly such a committee was 
formed and considerable work accomplished. 
This committee will continue to function 
throughout the coming year. A member of the 
community, a Mexican woman and mother 
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of young children, has been invited to join this 
committee because of her interest and the 
services she has previously rendered. This fall 
for the first time, we shall have a group of 
students entering junior high school who have 
had training in Spanish from the third grade. 
It is gratifying to note that special arrange- 
ments have been made by the school in order 
that this group of students may continue the 
study of Spanish. 

Growth in population has made necessary 
an extensive building program for our public 
schools. We are opening a fine new junior high 
school in September, another to be completed 
for next year. This addition of new buildings 
called for some reorganization of the junior 
high-school curriculum. After much careful 
planning and as a result of the work of 
interested members on the curriculum com- 
mittee and fine support of the administration, 
Spanish will be taught in the 7th, 8th and 
9th grades in six of our seven junior high 
schools beginning in September. We have 
been experimenting with the teaching of 
Spanish in the seventh and eighth grades in 
only two of the junior high schools until the 
present. This curriculum change in the junior 
high school, to include instruction in Spanish, 
is another definite evidence of progress. 

In addition to junior high schools mentioned 
above, there are now approximately fifty 
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elementary schools where some training in 
Spanish is given. 

As in elementary school, the training in 
Spanish at the seventh grade will be informal. 
It has been our experience that seventh graders 
build vocabulary rapidly and, through repeti- 
tion of words in songs, games, and dialogues, 
they become quite fluent in the use of the 
language. In the ninth grade, Spanish be- 
comes an academic subject and takes its place 
in the junior high-school program of studies 
along with other subjects to which a regular 
period of time is allotted. 

There is need for a continuous program of 
foreign-language training beginning in the 
elementary school and extending through 
senior high school, one which will keep chil- 
dren interested and inspire them to continue 
their study for a longer period of time. Many 
places have made good beginnings, but interest 
has sometimes waned with succeeding se- 
mesters. 

Through the pages of Hispania we are 
given an excellent opportunity to exchange 
ideas on such a program and eventually to 
bring forth one which will be adaptable and 
ready for use as the opportunities appear. We 
can waken the public more rapidly to the 
practicality and importance of foreign-lan- 
guage study by teaching the young children. 
Let us work to encourage more of it. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, please follow this schedule: To ap- 
pear in the February Hispanta, reports should 
reach the Chapter Adviser before November 
15; May news should be sent before February 
15; August news, before May 15; and November 
news, before August 15. Reports that arrive 
after the deadline will appear in the following 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in names or ad- 
dresses of chapter officers. 


issue of Hispanta. No reports are ever dis- 
carded. A card will be sent immediately by 
the Adviser to acknowledge receipt of every 
report. All Chapters should be certain their 
members are paid-up members of AATSP. 
Notice to all Chapter Officers: You have read 
the announcement of the Breakfast for all 
AATSP members, with Chapter Reports, on 
December 21 in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. Since the General Program Chairman 
has given us two hours for this important and 
informal session of our annual meeting, your 
Chapter Adviser hopes to have a complete 
report from every Chapter. We now have 
forty-three Chapters on our Roster: nine in 
the East, seven in the Southeast, fourteen in 
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the Midwest, three in the Northwest, seven in 
the Southwest, and three in California. At the 
Breakfast your Adviser will give some sta- 
tistics on the activities of these Chapters 
during the three years that she has served as 
Chapter Adviser. A personal letter was sent 
to every Chapter President and Secretary 
early in October to urge that each Chapter 
either send a delegate to the Breakfast or 
write a short note to be read at the Breakfast. 
If for any reason, a Chapter President has not 
received a letter, please consider this notice 
in HisPaNI4 an invitation to you toparticipate 
in the program. This will be our third annual 
Chapter Breakfast. New York, 1948 was the 
first one; Berkeley, 1949 the second. At the 
Berkeley meeting we were honored to have as 
guests the first Chapter Adviser, Miss Mary 
Eleanor Peters (also AATSP President in 1939) 
and Dr. Alfred Coester, one of the founders of 
the Association, both of whom spoke glow- 
ingly of “the good old days.” 

Many of the young members of AATSP 
have expressed their approval of the Roll Call 
idea, which, incidentally, was the inspiration 
of our perennial master of pep, Leavitt O. 
Wright. Many members of long standing 
attend every year, or write messages of ap- 
proval. The large attendance and the infor- 
mality and the gaiety of these occasions, to 
say nothing of the opportunities they afford 
for bursts of wit or free advertising of self, 
school, or region, make us feel that our Chap- 
ter Breakfasts are here to stay. Your Adviser 
hopes there will be no “absences” recorded 
on December 21, at 8:00 A.M., in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter in its 
October meeting in Amarillo, Texas made 
plans for the 1951 Spring Fiesta. The purposes 
of the annual fiesta are to promote good will 
and understanding among the nations of the 
western hemisphere, to commemorate Pan 
American Day, to put the need of the study 
of Spanish before the public, and to create 
interest for the language among students of 
the area. The Chapter feels that a great deal 
is being accomplished by this Pan American 
Day celebration, and hopes that in its third 
year it will be even more outstanding than in 
its first and second. 

In 1950, an outstandingly successful Pan 
American Fiesta, sponsored by the Llano 
Estacado Chapter, was held in Lubbock, 
Texas, with the Spanish teachers of Texas 


Technological College and of the public school 
of the city as hosts. It was held on the campus 
of the college and was given a most cordial 
welcome by all departments. More than twelve 
hundred students attended, representing six- 
teen high schools, eight junior high schools, 
and nine colleges from Panhandle-Plains and 
Eastern New Mexico areas. Each school was 
allowed to send one delegate to take part in 
the coronation of the queen, who was chosen 
by a committee from the delegates of the 
colleges. 

MINNESOTA: Benavente’s comedy Los 
Intereses Creados was presented at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, May 15-20. The Min- 
nesota Daily praised the production with these 
words: “The Foreign Drama series finally has 
produced a work of University caliber, al- 
though there are no theater majors in the 
cast...To Richard Crum, in the leading 
réle (Crispin) go the laurels for carrying the 
play.” 

At the spring meeting of the NORTH- 
WEST Chapter held at the Commons, Uni- 
versity of Washington, April 29, the following 
program was presented: Spanish dances by 
the Mary Ann Wells Dancers; “Spain in West- 
ern Europe Today”’ by Dr. Giovanni Costigan, 
Professor of History, University of Washing- 
ton. The report of the nominating committee 
was given by the chairman, Dr. Clotilde Wil- 
son. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Louis Fiscus, Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle; Vice-President, Miss Florence 
Russell, Roosevelt High School, Seattle; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gloria Aledort, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

The TEXAS Chapter met five times during 
the school year 1949-1950. These meetings, 
except the last, followed the same pattern, a 
business session and a program, followed by a 
social hour and refreshments. The first meet- 
ing took place in the home of Miss Nina Lee 
Weisinger on November 14. Dr. R. H. Wil- 
liams and Dr. R. W. Tyler gave interesting 
reports of their attendance at the meetings of 
the AATSP in Berkeley and the MLA in 
Stanford and Miss Patricia O’Connor told 
informally of her summer experience in Spain. 
At the January meeting at the home of Miss 
Sarah Gaskill, Dr. Pablo Infrans spoke enter- 
tainingly on the subject of the linguistic 
oddities of the land of his birth, Paraguay. 
Memorial resolutions on the death of Mrs. 
Margaret Kress were read. Dr. Dan Stanis- 








lawski, Professor of Geography, gave a delight- 
ful and informative address on the subject, 
Cultural Regions of Hispanic America, at the 
February meeting which was held at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Riker. Dr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Spell were hosts for the April meeting. 
On this occasion Dr. Ramén Martinez Lépez, 
speaking on the subject Hace veinte aftos re- 
counted in a humorous and diverting manner 
his experiences as a student in Madrid in 1930. 
The final meeting of the year was given over 
largely to the annual picnic supper which took 
place this year, through the courtesy of Dr. 
and Mrs. Tacquard, in the Home Economics 
Department at the School for the Blind. This 
is the meeting of the year to which all look 
forward, when members and their families, 
including children, get together informally to 
enjoy good food and relaxation. At the close 
of the festivities, the members elected the 
following officers to serve for the year 1950- 
1951: President, Mr. Malcolm D. McLean; 
Vice-president, Mr. F. G. Tacquard; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Patricia O’Connor; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. T. W. Riker. 

WESTCHESTER is looking forward to a 
successful year, encouraged by the response of 
the teachers in the county to its activities 
last year. Thanks to their cooperation the 
school year 1949-1950 proved to be a fruitful 
and eventful one. 

A high spot among the activities initiated 
last year was the holding of competitive ex- 
aminations for all students of Spanish I, II 
and III throughout Westchester County. The 
examinations were held at Mamaroneck Senior 
High School through the cooperation of Miss 
Edith Sirica, teacher of Spanish there, Mr. 
T. J. Ahearn, superintendent of schools at 
Mamaroneck, and Mr. J. McLean, principal 
of the high school. Twenty-five schools were 
represented by the 194 students who partici- 
pated in the event. Prizes were awarded to 
the top three students in each category. 
Students qualifying for honorable mention 
were presented with certificates. All members 
cooperated in making the event a success, 
but particular mention should be given to the 
committee in charge of preparing the examina- 
tions and of arrangements for administering 
and correcting them. The members of this 
committee were: Miss Edith Sirica, chairman, 
Miss Beulah Mayer, Harrison High School; 
Miss Ethel Kinum, Rye High School; Miss 
Helen Hanna, Rye. 
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Seven meetings were held during the year. 
At the first meeting, held on September 23, 
Miss Ethel Kinum spoke of her experiences 
and impressions during her recent stay in 
Spain. The speaker found some of the existing 
conditions deplorable, but spoke apprecia- 
tively of the beauty of Madrid and of Spain 
in general, of the pleasant pace of daily life 
there, and of the dignity and generous im- 
pulses of the people. Present at this meeting 
as a guest of Mr. Malcolm Clarke, Bronxville 
High School, was Roberto Posso, principal of 
the Espejo School in Quito, Ecuador. Mr. 
Posso was making a study of the Bronxville 
School system. 

A successful luncheon-meeting was held at 
Fornos Restaurant, New York, on October 28. 
Mrs. Harvey Moore gave a talk on Recuerdos 
puertorriquefios in which she stressed the 
importance of Puerto Rico as a bridge between 
the Americas. The January meeting featured 
Sefiorita Marban, who has lived in Cuba and 
Argentina and who gave a most interesting 
talk comparing the two countries and discus- 
sing some of their more interesting customs. 

In February, Dr. Hymen Alpern, principal 
of Evander Childs High School and a staunch 
defender of modern languages, spoke to the 
group. Dr. Alpern said that the attitude of 
most administrators toward modern languages 
presented a definite challenge to language 
teachers. Many administrators resent the high 
mortality and the feeling of discouragement 
and frustration on the part of many language 
students. Dr. Alpern suggested that we modify 
our standards and adapt our technique to 
present needs. 

The March meeting was designated as 
realia night. The meeting was held in the class- 
room of Miss Beulah Mayer at Harrison High 
School, where Miss Mayer had prepared a 
varied and effective! exhibit of materials. 
Members also had an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and discuss techniques and devices for 
making language teaching more stimulating 
and effective. 


At the sectional meeting held during the 
Westchester County Teachers Convention, 
Mrs. Esther Guerra, member of the faculty of 
Berlitz School and a native of Cuba, discussed 
differences between the educational system of 
the United States and that of Cuba. She felt 
that both systems could benefit by taking the 
best from each. Mrs. Guerra was particularly 
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impressed by our emphasis on individual 
needs, opportunities for creative expression 
and education for all. The speaker felt that 
the Cuban system, on the other hand, was 
more effective in developing mastery of basic 
skill and an appreciative familiarity with our 
cultural heritage. 

The results of the competitive exams were 
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announced at the May meeting. Officers for 
1950-1951, also elected at that time, are 
Miss Henriette Liboz, Pelham High School, 
President; Miss Lenore Thomas, White Plains 
High School, Vice-President; Miss Nora Quin- 
lan, Hastings High School, Corresponding 
Secretary; Miss Emily Spinelli, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespevt AND Rospert H. WiuuiaMs, Associate Editors* 








To THE Eprrors: 

Referring to R. H.’s inquiry concerning 
Rémulo Gallegos in the May number of 
Hispani, it might be mentioned that con- 
siderable information about the novelist has 
been published from time to time since his 
election to the presidency of Venezuela in 
Hispanoamericano (Tiempo in Spanish Amer- 
ica). I do not know of any index to this 
Mexican news weekly, but one could run 
through it much more easily than through 
the New York Times. It must be available in 
Los Angeles, I should think. 

As to the inquiry of R. W. concerning 
books of Spanish prose with interlinear trans- 
lations, Cortina published some years ago 
some texts with alternating pages of Spanish 
and English, but I suppose these are now out 
of print. 

Tuomas A. FiTzGERALD 
University of South Carolina 


To THe Eprrors: 

The graduate student, A. A. C., who writes 
in the May number of Hispanta that he is 
working on the Americanisms in the works of 
Valle Inclan, should first have been sent to the 
Nichols bibliography of materials on American 
Spanish, then to the three or four book re- 
views of this bibliography, especially to the 
one in the Revista Iberoamericana. Next A. A. 
C. should check the entries in the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, then the RFE, RFH, 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 


RM, and NRFH bibliographical sections, as 
well as those of the ZRPH supplements. 
Next he should compile a bibliography of the 
works of Valle Inclén and of works on him, 
many of which would make linguistic com- 
ments. 

Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Champaign, Illinois 


The editors are glad to be able to pass on to 
their readers these helpful suggestions. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am searching for occupational information 
relating to the employment outlook for high- 
school teachers of Spanish and French 
throughout the country. Although I am fa- 
miliar with the general picture of supply and 
demand in the secondary-school teaching field, 
I do not have adequate information about the 
modern-language teaching outlook, which may 
be quite different from the general situation. 
I would appreciate being referred to a person 
or agency which in your opinion might have 
the latest facts 

Jack GUILDROY 
Director of Guidance 
Port Jefferson, New York 


For information concerning the employment 
outlook for high-school teachers of Spanish 
I would suggest that you write to Professor 
Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, who is in charge of the 
employment bureau conducted by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Professor Louis Foley, Ecole 
Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont can, I be- 
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lieve, put you in touch with someone who 
can give you information on the prospects for 
teachers of French. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I should like a list of the best basic text- 
books published for high-school classes in 
Spanish 1 and 2. Do you have such a list that 
you could send me? Could you tell me what 
Spanish texts are used in the Foreign Language 
High School of New York City? 
Dayton, Ohio M. A. C. 

The editors have no list of approved basic 
textbooks for the first two years of Spanish 
and would not care to be so rash as to suggest 
which are the “best,” since so many factors 
must be considered in fitting a textbook to a 
class. Most of the textbooks which have been 
widely and successfully used are published by 
Hispania’s advertisers. These companies will 
be glad to send you their catalogues on request 
and from these you can choose the books best 
fitted to your needs. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Mod- 
ern Languages in the New York City schools, 
writes me: “Unfortunately, we have no For- 
eign Language High School. That is still a 
dream of the future.” 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Kindly let me know whether or not Spanish 
is on an equal par with French as an entrance 
requirement to U. 8. colleges and universities. 
Are there any which do not recognize Spanish? 
Are there any statistics on enrollment in the 
colleges in foreign languages? 
Lynn, Massachusetts M. C. T. 

Although this question has been answered 
before, it is a pleasure to repeat that Spanish 
is now accepted on a status of equality with 
French by all colleges and universities in the 
United States as far as entrance requirements 
and undergraduate work is concerned. A few 
graduate schools still insist on a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German for the Ph. D. 
degree in some subjects. 

Each year Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
35 West 32nd Street, New York, prints the 
statistics of enrollment in the various lan- 
guages in all the colleges and universities of 
the country. If you will write asking them to 
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put your name on their mailing list you will 
receive the information gratis. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Could you give me a short list of Spanish 
plays to be used in high school? I should like 
something with a little more substance than is 
to be found in some of the collections of easy 
plays for beginners. We are expected to put on 
several plays during the year and I find it 
increasingly difficult to find interesting mate- 
rial that is genuinely Spanish or Mexican. 

Are there any typical Spanish or Mexican 
Christmas carols that could be used in high 
school? The carols we sing—except for the 
posada songs—have been translated from the 
French and German songs. Are there not some 
old villancicos? 

La Jolla, California H. W. G. 

There is, unfortunately, not a great variety 
of short, genuinely Spanish (or Mexican) plays 
available for student presentation. I suppose 
the plays of the Quintero brothers would best 
suit your purpose. The Dryden Press has 
recently put out a volume of two of these: 
El centenario and Dofia Hormiga. These might 
help you out. If you can use longer plays you 
would have a better choice: Cancién de cuna 
(Heath), of course, and Mamd (Norton) by 
Martinez Sierra, the two Casona plays, La 
dama del alba (Scribner’s) and Nuestra Natacha 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts), and several oth- 
ers. But for one-act plays one has to depend 
largely on the Quinteros. 

As to villancicos—you cannot find better 
ones than the beautiful collection of Spanish 
and Spanish American carols recorded by the 
students of John Adams High School in New 
York. It is possible that these records, to- 
gether with mimeographed sheets of the text, 
can still be procured from Mr. Louis Gonzélez, 
85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 18, New York 
at $3.50 for two double-faced records. These 
are genuine folk-carols, representative of dif- 
ferent parts of Spain and Spanish America, 
and I am sure you will be pleased with them. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 
I have quite a few books in Spanish that I 
bought when I thought I would study for an 
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advanced degree in Spanish. Since then I 
have abandoned my plan and I should like to 
know if I could sell them to some bookstore. 
They are in excellent condition and some of 
them haven’t been opened. If you know of 
any firm that might be interested I should 
like very much to know its address. 
ANONYMOUS 


Among the booksellers in this vicinity who 
purchase second-hand Spanish books are Franz 
C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
and Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th Street, 
New York 3. I would suggest that before 
getting in contact with them you make a 
complete list of the books which you wish to 
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sell, giving full bibliographical data on each 
volume. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

As a teacher of Spanish I am interested in 
knowing about the AATSP awards. We teach 
two years of Spanish here and I would like to 
know if we could present these awards. 
Kokomo, Indiana D. C. 


Mr. Graydon 8. DeLand, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the AATSP, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida, will be glad to give you 
all the necessary information concerning the 
awards. 

E. H. H. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








HveBENER, THEODORE, and Mary Finoc- 
cHIARO, English for Spanish Americans. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950. 
Illustrated. viii, 426 pp. $2.40 
Teachers of English in classes for Spanish- 

speaking pupils have at last been provided 

with an excellent text that fills a long-felt 
need, not only in New York City, with its 
many thousands of non-English-speaking 

Puerto Rican pupils, but also in Florida and 

in the American Southwest, where thousands 

of children of Cuban and Mexican parentage 
face equal difficulties in learning English. 

The immediate objective of instruction for 

most of these children must be that of sub- 

stituting an English for a Spanish vocabulary. 

It is very important at this time for the child 

to acquire an adequate functional use of 

English for speaking, reading, and writing, so 

that he will not be unduly handicapped in 

other subject matter fields. 

In English for Spanish Americans the 
authors present the rudiments of English to 
students of Spanish speech in a psychologically 
sound and attractive manner, and also help 
them to make an adequate adjustment to their 


“American environment by teaching them con- 


cepts and vocabulary needed for active par- 
ticipation in their daily life. 

The reading selections have been so 
constructed as to grow out of actual experi- 





ences. This is in accord with Paul McKee’s 
statement (in the Forty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion) that no pupil learns to be a good con- 
versationalist or a writer of good letters 
through mere instruction in the items involved 
in conversation or in letter writing. Pupils 
must have also ample opportunity to engage 
in the total activity. 

The book is divided into seven preliminary 
units and forty longer units dealing with such 
subjects as “The House I Live In,” “A Day 
in School,” “I Go Shopping,” and “A Visit to 
the Park.” Each unit begins with a section 
devoted to “Suggestions to the Teacher,” 
with concrete advice on the preparation of 
teaching aids and on the procedure to be 
followed prior to the presentation of the new 
unit. Section I of each unit provides practice 
and intonation excercises for various English 
phonemes. Section II supplies discussion ma- 
terial that will serve as preparation for the 
new unit. Here the concept of the lesson and 
the new vocabulary are taught. Section ITI 
consists of reading material containing new 
words and expressions, as well as words and 
expressions previously taught. This is fol- 
lowed by a variety of vocabulary exercises. 
Section IV deals with a grammar topic pre- 
sented inductively and followed by appropri- 
ate exercises. Section V is a summary of the 
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unit. Section VI is generally an assignment 
in which the pupil is asked to write a few 
lines on the topic of the unit. 

The book contains a large number of skill- 
ful original drawings by Dr. Huebener, whose 
great versatility as a polyglot appears to be 
matched by his ingenuity and dexterity as 
an artist. These drawings will be of great 
pedagogical value in the teaching of new 
concepts. 

At the beginning of each lesson and in the 
appendix there are lists of inexpensive audio- 
visual aids. 

The authors are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on making so valuable a contribution 
to the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

Emintio L. GueRRA 
New York Uniwersity 
School of Education 


ALVAREZ QuinTERO, Joaquin y Serarin, El 
Centenario and Dofia Hormiga. Edited by 
Agnes Marie Brady and Harriet L. Smith. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 220 
pages. $1.75 
After the binding, which is simple, attrac- 

tive, and in excellent taste, I like most the 
remarkable introduction to this volume. It 
seems to me that I have never read a bio- 
graphical sketch which garnered so many 
interesting facts into five pages. The other 
three sections of the introduction, concerned 
with dramatic theories and method, the two 
plays themselves, and the Andalusian dialect, 
are also readable and helpful. 

According to the Cleveland Public Library 
there is no other school edition of either of 
these two plays, so that it is a very important 
contribution. What a fascinating work “El 
centenario” is! It must have lost a great deal 
in translation, for the English play “Papa 
Juan” made no such impression as the de- 
lightful original. 

In Act I the servants, present ones and 
former ones brought back for the purpose, 
are making plans for a great occasion. Papé 
Juan, with his little great-grandchild as secre- 
tary, is sending out invitations for his hun- 
dredth birthday party to all his living 
relatives, “pobres y ricos, malos y buenos, 
dichosos y desventurados.”’ 

The first guest to arrive is Trino, an “es- 
ptritu alborotado” according to himself, but 
anarquista and worse according to the touchy 
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old scold Filomena. After Papé Juan learns 
in Act II that Currita, his favorite great- 
grandchild, is secretly in love with Trino 
(who once shot himself for the love of a 
woman), these two are to furnish the old 
man a new dream. 

In Act III Trino and Currita watch beside 
Papé Juan as he takes, quite unwillingly, a 
rest and a nap during the birthday celebra- 
tion. The words he speaks in his sleep and 
upon awakening show that he has his new 
dream. At sixty-seven it had been to build a 
new home. At one hundred it was to have 
this party. Now it is to see the love of these 
two culminate in marriage and a tataranieto 
for him. 

Pap& Juan’s philosophy is a wholesome 
antidote for the “It’s later than you think” 
idea. He has seen “‘las flores de cien primaveras”’ 
and has heard “las golondrinas de cien ve- 
ranos,” but he tells Trino, “Nunca es tarde.” 
And he has weathered the century by living 
always “como si hubiera Dios.” 

The second play, “Dofia Hormiga,’”’ also 
deals with old age, a field in which the Quin- 
tero brothers were uns 

But this is a less pleasing old : age than that 
of Papd& Juan. I could wish the order of plays 
were reversed, since it almost seems an anti- 
climax. The machinations of a scheming old 
woman—her flattery, her trading on the weak- 
nesses of others (the jealousy of her niece, 
for example), her studied policy of giving 
trifling gifts, her steady successes as “esponja”’ 
—are possibly more distasteful than humor- 
ous. 

There are, however, elements that are won- 
derful for our youthful readers. Modestin’s 
law studies will delight them. He studies 
Derecho muy derecho, for he never bends over 
his books. His kilometric studies or travels 
in pursuit of an Aprobado and his comments 
on professors should bring many a laugh. 
Dofia Hormiga “es mucha vieja” but, sur- 
rounded as she is by wards, nephews, Don 
Sindo, another viejo, and the array of serv- 
ants, she furnishes good 

The text offers outstanding ‘help to the 
student. Every bit of Andalusian dialect is 
given at the foot of the page in correct Cas- 
tilian. There are also footnotes on idioms. 
The general vocabulary of 53 pages seems 
unusually complete. “ponerse la mosca en la 
oreja,” for example, is given under mosca, 
under oreja, under ponerse, and there is a 
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footnote translation. What student, even the 
most torpe, can miss it? Such expressions are 
frequently explained in two or three places. 

I wish all idioms might have the literal as 
well as a free translation, like “El mismo que 
viste y calza” (p. 30). But it is entirely pos- 
sible for the student to construct the literal 
translations if he uses the general vocabulary. 

One always sees the possibility of a few 
additional notes, such as an explanation of 
“esta” in “Buen viento estd’”’ (4), “repiblica” 
(5), “Sefiorita” (11). “Si” should certainly be 
“Why”, not “but” (5). The “barguefios” I saw 
in Spain were not “small gilded tables”. I 
think the note for “¢ Dénde es?”’ (106) is poor. 
I would like a distinction between manga and 
regadera in the vocabulary (102). But these 
are minor matters. 

I would ask definitely for one more thing— 
a practical Spanish meaning for the more 
unusual or difficult words: for comedido (72), 
cortés; for chilindrinera (41), bromista; for 
infundio (109), mentira; for carantofias (132), 
caricias; for chabacano (72), sin gusto; for 
zipizape (51), pelea; for gresca (52), rifia; for 
chirigota (43), broma. Much experience has 
convinced me that a student will always try 
to use the more difficult word, unless the other 
is specifically suggested to him. And in the 
Reparto, an identification of the characters 
would be more helpful than the names of the 
actors. 

At the end there are about 11 pages of good 
exercises—some on each act of each play. 
They include questions, translation, comple- 
tion work. 

The editors’ words in the Preface (viii) 
that the Spain of the Quintero brothers “must 
one day be loved again” have mystified me 
through the reading of the charming text. 
Has any prospective user of this book ever 
ceased to love Spain, though possibly dis- 
approving of some of her sons? 

This book deserves top rating. 

Mary Wetp Coates 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Vitta Fernandez, Pepro, Del camino. Illus- 
trated by “Shum.” New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1950. vi, 208, xlviii pp. 
$2.20 
Here is a book which should prove a wel- 

come addition to the few first-rate elementary- 

to-intermediate readers now available for 


high-school and college classes. All of the 
sixteen original stories contained in Del camino 
are written in easy, natural, readable Spanish, 
and several are of remarkable charm and real 
literary merit, yet they can be read by any 
student who has covered the standard pro- 
nouns, a reasonable minimum of syntax, and 
the regular and radical-changing verbs in all 
tenses. (Tenses of irregular verbs which appear 
in the text are listed alphabetically in the 
vocabulary.) 

The general format of the book is extremely 
attractive, and the number of typographical 
errors is negligible. “Shum,” who has done 
the illustrations, has caught almost perfectly 
the feeling of the various stories, and his 
pen-and-ink drawings reflect admirably the 
humor, the pathos, and the over-all mood of 
each. 

Sr. Villa Fernandez has divided his stories 
into parts of about two and a half pages each, 
making some thirty-eight parts in all. As an 
appendix he has provided a section called 
“Preparacién y ejercicios,” in which he gives 
for each part a special vocabulary of the 
lowest-frequency words appearing therein, to- 
gether with the idioms which occur in that 
part, presented in context. Accompanying 
these aids to preparation there are three 
exercises for each reading selection: the first 
gives idioms to be translated and put into 
original Spanish sentences; the second con- 
sists of some fifteen to twenty-five questions 
on the material read; and the third contains 
approximately fifteen English sentences to be 
translated into Spanish. 

The end-vocabulary contains roughly 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand entries 
and is exceedingly complete—perhaps some- 
what unnecessarily so. For example, although 
the beginner may need to be reassured that 
vocabulario and absoluto really do mean “vo- 
cabulary” and “absolute,” one may question 
the need of translating animal, rumba, tazi, 
and Venezuela for him. Furthermore, it seems 
doubtful, if he doesn’t recognize voracidad, 
that he will be any happier with “voracity.” 

This is secondary, however. Del camino 
will, I believe, hold the student’s interest. It 
will present to him Spanish and Spanish 
American people, seen with affection and un- 
derstanding, and it should help him to achieve 
a similar affection and understanding. Last 
but not least, it will help him to improve his 
ability in handling good, idiomatic Spanish. 


—————— 
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For all these things Sr. Villa Fernandez de- 
serves our congratulations both as teacher and 
as author. 


Francis C. St. JoHn 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AVENELL, Vicror M. pe, Everyday Spanish 
Conversation. London: G. G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd., 1948. Paper. 100 pp. 2s. 6d. 

A series of forty conversations, with Span- 
ish and English on facing pages, this book is 
remarkable chiefly as a tour-de-force, since 
the author is French. His English is British 
and his Spanish is Peninsular, and he shows 
a reasonably good command of both lan- 
guages. The conversations cover the usual 
range of tourist topics, and the book should 
be of considerable aid to an Englishman 
traveling in Spain, provided that he already 
had an elementary knowledge of Spanish. 
The Choate School DonaLp D. WatsH 


Grismer, Raymonp L., and Mitprep B. 
GrismerR, Por Centro- y Sud-América. A 
Spanish Reader for Beginners. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. vii, 202 pp. 
Photographs. Map. $2.40 
The 24 lessons and 159 pages of text and 

exercises are based on a series of letters 
written to his Spanish teacher by a fortunate 
student who accompanies his father on a six- 
months tour of inspection of the libraries in 
the United States cultural centers of Central 
and South America. The letters are crammed 
with information of all sorts: geographic, his- 
torical, literary, cultural, economic, and yet 
they succeed in being reasonably lively. To 
be sure, one might object to the constant 
stream of elementary information in a stu- 
dent’s letters to his teacher: the student knows 
so much, and his teacher is presumed to 
know so very little about his field. But the 
objection is withdrawn in view of the authors’ 
success in making their information so nearly 
digestible. 

Each lesson is followed by a cuestionario 
and one other exercise: matching words or 
drill on cognates. There is an end-vocabulary 
and there are a great many footnote transla- 
tions. The authors have translated all irregu- 
lar verb-forms and all words, including 
cognates, that do not appear in the Keniston 
basic list, which results in an almost over- 
whelming number of footnotes, nearly twenty- 
five to a page. I question seriously whether 
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any student who knows enough Spanish to 
read the book, which means presumably a 
student who has learned many or most of the 
words in the Keniston list, needs to have help 
with such words as profesor, voy, radio, puede, 
viene, dice, es, congreso, investigar, cultural, 
director, son, tiene, medicina, drama, and cul- 
tura, all of which have footnote-translations 
in the first four pages. Yet in the same four 
pages such words or phrases as ahora mismo, 
se dirige, conduce, despedirse de, marcharte, 
unos seis, prestar, and la mayor parte have no 
such translation aids. I know that the dis- 
tinction is the Keniston list, but I am sure 
that Dean Keniston would readily grant that 
all word lists, including his own, should be 
used with some discretion and with a reason- 
able sense of what would be easy or hard for 
students of a given vocabulary level in Spanish 
and in English. 
The Choate School Donatp D. WaLsH 
Seris, Homero, Manual de bibliografia de la 
literatura espafiola. Primera Parte. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Centro de Estudios Hispdni- 
cos, 1948. 422 pp. 

Hispanists are already indebted to Profes- 
sor Serfis for his bibliographical work, even 
though some of it was anonymous. The debt 
is much increased by this present volume on 
“obras generales’”’ which is only the first part 
of a projected seven. We all pray for the 
swift and happy publication of the remaining 
six, which will cover Spanish literature into 
the twentieth century. The notorious present 
bibliographical difficulties in studying almost 
any phase of Spanish literature should then 
be mainly remedied. 

It is obviously hard to establish classifica- 
tions, particularly for general works, which 
will satisfy everyone. Since this present vol- 
ume contains no index, researchers may be 
forced to thumb the book pretty thoroughly 
to find a given topic; but after all, the run- 
ning heads at the top of each page will serve 
very well, and who minds that small amount 
of work when he will be so richly rewarded 
by the enormous amount of information which 
Professor Seris has so patiently and success- 
fully compiled? The book is so up-to-date 
that it includes sections on the literature not 
only of radio, but also of television. (pp. 
316-317). 

It is obviously impossible for any reviewer 
to comment minutely on the extremely large 
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number of topics covered. After going over 
all of them, I would merely say that they 
seem to me of truly remarkable value, and I 
would have practically no additions to sug- 
gest. On the contrary, very few Hispanists 
have cards covering so many themes. Special- 
ists may have more extensive bibliographies 
for their favorite topics, but even their col- 
lections are likely to be enriched by what 
Professor Serfs offers, and the forthcoming 
six volumes will offer further enrichment. 

The Manual is well printed and the proof- 
reading has been careful. 

NicHo.tson B. ADAMS 

University of North Carolina 


Peers, E. Autitison, A Short History of the 
Romantic Movement in Spain (Liverpool 
Studies in Spanish Literature—IV). Liver- 
pool: Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1949. 
ix, 230 pp. 25 shillings 
This study is exactly what the title indi- 

cates—an abridgment of Professor Peers’s 
two-volume History of the Romantic Movement 
in Spain (1940), reviewed in this journal by 
Professor Alfred Coester (XXIII, 299-300). 
The abridgment, less than one-quarter the 
size of the original study, has been accom- 
plished by a ruthless deleting of many details, 
hundreds of footnotes and references, numer- 
ous minor names, and the thirteen valuable 
appendices. I am sure that Professor Peers 
must have lived through many sad and dismal 
days as he discarded parts of the original 
which had cost him years of labor to assemble 
and digest. It has always been Mr. Peers’s 
way to expand and blaze new trails, not to 
contract and retrench. But the original His- 
tory has been out of print for some time, 
and it is of such great value to scholars that 
the instability and expense of present-day 
publishing have been hurdled by this excel- 
lent short version. 

The plan of the book follows the original 
exactly, chapter by chapter and section by 
section, presenting in chronological order—it 
really is a history—the “Origins, Growth, 
Success, Apparent Failure, Eventual Pene- 
tration” of Spanish Romanticism. In the first 
chapter, Mr. Peers points out the Romantic 
elements in the literature of the Golden Age, 
the germs of the new Romanticism which 
appear in Spain in the eighteenth century, the 
Medieval Revival under Tomas Antonio Sén- 
chez and others, and the rebirth of interest 


in the literature of the Golden Age. In chapter 
two, “The Romantic Revival, 1800-1837,” 
Mr. Peers steadfastly supports his main thesis 
that there was a strong current of foreign 
influence but that the broader current “was 
in the main a native development, and for- 
eign influences upon it have often been given 
more than their due importance, not least 
commonly by Spanish critics” (p. 25). The 
third chapter, “The Romantic Revolt, 1800- 
1837,” indicates that the Revolt took place 
against the existing types of literature, es- 
pecially the drama, after a considerable Re- 
vival had already been accomplished. 
Following we find a consideration of the failure 
of Romanticism and (Chapter V) the conse- 
quent rise and triumph of Eclecticism—some- 
thing dear to the heart of the author—and 
the more sober and balanced Romanticism 
from 1837 to 1860. The study is rounded out 
with a retrospection on the nature of Spanish 
Romanticism after 1860. 

It is readily obvious that Mr. Peers has 
covered a lot of ground, a long stretch of 
years, and has done it with remarkable clarity 
and concision. He is to be congratulated upon 
giving our profession this new history. It will 
be indispensable for all who work in nine- 
teenth-century literature, for it presents a 
great deal more than the title promises, as 
every book should. 

Any new study of Spanish Romantic litera- 
ture always calls to mind the fertility of that 
field and the great amount of material still 
waiting for the investigation of the scholar. 
Poetry and the novel have been fairly well 
covered in critical study, but there are literally 
dozens of playwrights and hundreds of plays 
that must be examined historically and criti- 
cally. We should have a complete repertory 
of the Romantic drama (Dr. N. B. Adams 
has most of it in his personal notes), a study 
of the development and use of stage scenery, 
a compilation of the critical articles of the 
period. Then we could arrive at a more com- 
plete answer regarding Spanish Romanticism 
or Romanticism in Spain. 

A reviewer usually attempts to find some 
major flaw or omission in a work which is 
under scrutiny, but that is difficult with this 
volume. Since, however, the author states 
that the study is intended for the general 
reader or student who wishes to “make a 
preliminary survey of the field before special- 
izing in it,” I feel that a judiciously selected 
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bibliography would add immensely to its use- 
fulness. 

A review of this work would in no way be 
accurate without reference to the analytical, 
thorough, and supplementary review by Pro- 
fessor N. B. Adams of the original study 
(Hispanic Review, 1941, 500-507). 

Srertine A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 


MawNacu, Joree, Marti, Apostle of Freedom. 
Translated by Coley Taylor. With a Preface 
by Gabriela Mistral. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co., 1950. xvi, 363 pp. Illus- 
trated. $4.50 
Marti el Apostol, by the eminent Cuban 

statesman, philosopher, and teacher, first pub- 

lished in 1933, is already a landmark in His- 
pano American biography, and the present 
admirable translation should make its virtues 
known to readers in the United States, who 
will have a special interest in the story of 

Marti’s years in New York. 

The book’s chronological objectiveness is 
inevitably suffused with a tender warmth, 
for who could write without tenderness and 
love about this great patriot, surely one of the 
noblest, most admirable, and most lovable of 
men. Throughout his long years of exile in 
Spain, Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela, and 
New York, he kept steadily before him the 
goal of Cuban independence, devoting to it 
his meagre earnings as journalist, translator, 
and tutor. He offered, as further contributions 
to this sacred cause, the beauty of his prose 
and poetry, the fiery eloquence of his oratory, 
the inspiring example of his humble, steadfast 
devotion, and ultimately, his life. 

“Seldom has the personality and work of a 
man been so consubstantial with the will of a 
whole people,” writes Doctor Mafiach on the 
last page of his biography. It is a work in 
every way worthy of its noble subject. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 


Amo, Ju.i4n, and CHaRMION SHELBY, com- 
pilers, La obra impresa de los intelectuales 
espafioles en América, 1936-1945. Prélogo de 


HISPANIA 


Alfonso Reyes. Stanford University Press, 

1950. xiii, 145 pp. $4.00 

This carefully compiled and beautifully 
printed bibliography, prepared by the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of Congress, 
attempts to list all books, pamphlets, and 
articles published in the Western Hemisphere 
in the decade 1936-1945 by Spanish intel- 
lectuals who came to the Americas during this 
decade. The data was obtained from answers 
to questionnaires sent to all known Spanish 
intellectuals who came within the established 
chronological and geographic limits. These 
limits, plus occasional reticence or procrastina- 
tion, explain omission of data on some figures 
of first-rank importance, such as Jorge Guillén, 
Manuel Altolaguirre, Luis Cernuda, and 
Amado Alonso. 

But the list is none the less a brilliant one, 
with data on hundreds of eminent authors, 
teachers, scientists, statesmen, and artists, 
from Rafael Alberti to Maria Zambrano, list a 
eloquent in its testimony to Francisco Franco’s 
unwilling and unwitting contribution to civili- 
zation in the Americas. We are grateful to the 
compilers and to the Hispanic Foundation for 
this work of prime importance to the bibliog- 
raphy of Hispanic culture in the twentieth 
century. 

The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 
Wa.po.e, HuGu, Foundations of English for 

Foreign Students. University of Chicago 

Press, 1950. Paper. viii, 59 pp. $1.00 

Here is a practical, simple, and elementary 
drill book on the special difficulties that Eng- 
lish presents to foreign students. It is really 
basic, with exercises on matters as elementary 
as a, an; speak, speaks; this, these; at, on; my, 
mine. It is short enough to be used by teachers 
of any language who have foreign students 
that need this special drill. The explanations 
are clear and simple, so that students will 
need little guidance in using the book. And it 
has an excellent index of words, not gram- 
matical terms, so that the student can find 
the answers to the questions of usage that 
perplex him. 


The Choate School Donatp D. WaLsH 
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Since publication last spring, A 
Brief Introduction to Spanish 
has met with a reception that 
promises to exceed the enthusi- 
astic response awarded the 
author’s earlier books. Even at 
the date of writing this copy, in 
mid-summer, it was evident that 
the text would enjoy very exten- 
sive adoption this fall. Already 





Since publication last spring... 


A BRIEF 
INTRODUCTION 


TO SPANISH 
By Donald D. Walsh 


it had been ordered for fall use 
by: University of California 
(L.A.), University of Virginia, 
Beloit College, Purdue University, 
Bucknell University, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Colgate Uni- 
versity, University of Rochester, 
University of Miami, Oregon 
State College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, to mention just a few. 





Published in 1948, Repaso has 
proven itself an outstanding suc- 
cess as a comprehensive grammar 
review. The fact that more than 
300 colleges and universities have 
adopted this text, many of them 





A Continuing Success 


REPASO 


e Lectura 
e Gramatica 
e Conversacion 


By Donald D. Walsh 


for the second and third time, tes- 
tifies to its lucid treatment of fun- 
damentals combined with Spanish 
texts that are at once interest- 
ing and instructive. 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, New York 





a PAR For teaching Spanish at the 
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earliest high school level 


VAMOS A HABLAR ESPANOL 


is unique in presenting in the simplest possible manner all the 
grammar that'the pupil needs for learning to speak simple, every- 
day Spanish .... Lessons are organized for effective teaching on 
the basis of dialogues to be memorized and dramatized . . . . The 
dialogues are accompanied by their English equivalents, thus elim- 
inating the task of translation .... Only the present tense is in- 
troduced, except for the expression of the future with ir.... Les- 
son topics are those which invariably interest young students... . 
Instructions throughout are phrased in language that they will un- 
derstand .... The joyous spirit of the subject matter and its pre- 
sentation and of the illustrations will lead many students to con- 


tinue their study of Spanish. 


AQUI SE HABLA ESPANOL 


This text, also organized on the idea of memorized and dramatized dialogues, is some- 
what more mature than Vamos a hablar espanol, and may be used by any class that 
has progressed about halfway through a basic grammar text It is charac- 
terized by the same enthusiasm and direct appeal to everyday interests 


Both books emphasize the current spoken Spanish of our neighbor, Mexico. 


By MARGARITA LOPEZ and ESTHER BROWN 


Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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